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THIS 49%< STORM WINDOW 


protects your family all winter! 


New Trans-Kleer Storm Window 


Goes on In 5 Minutes Without 
Tools, Hooks, Screws or Nails 


10.8 Sq. Ft. Window Costs only 49 Ya¢ 
Used by U. S. Army in Iceland and 
Alaska — Now Available to Public 


NOW ... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00 apiece. American 
industry has developed a lightweight flexible product that enables you to 
seal out wintry blasts for only 49%¢ a window! Imagine it! For pennies 
per window you can insulate EVERY ROOM in your home! This new 
material was developed by the Gary plant of a billion-dollar American 
manufacturing firm—for use by the U.S. Government during the last war. 
It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters or rattles. Actual- 
ly flexible like rubber. Has a tensile strength of over one ton per square 
inch. Crystal clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic materials. 
Weighs less than 1/10th of the lightest glass windows ever developed. Even 
a large window comes to less than 8 oz. Not affected by snow, sleet, rain or 
dampness—because it’s 100% waterproof. Won't crack even at 53 degrees 
BELOW FREEZING! Use and re-use it YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter 


comfort and protection. 
LOW-COST HEALTH PROTECTION 





You can hardly see this TRANS-KLEER storm window— 
it's wonderfully transparent, yet it protects your loved 
ones from winter's frigid blasts. And each window costs 
only 49'.¢ each! 


Sensational Discovery 
Used By Army To Fight Cold 


One of the big problems of the last war was 
how to defend our troops and protect equipment 
against the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing companies was 
ordered to build a special plant and soon millions 
of yards of this new material was moving out to 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland and Greenland. 
It was not available to the public because every 
inch went to protect our men, vehicles, planes 
and weapons. Finally, it was released to the 
public and ever since the demand has been 
greater than the supply! The Gary plant of 
famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY is 
working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


Use Year After Year—No Upkeep Cost! 


At winter's end just fold away your Trans-Kleer 
like cloth for use next year. You can air the 
room anytime, too—lift the Adheso border to let 
in fresh air, then press back and it’s sealed 
tight again! Cleans easily with a damp rag. It's 
no wonder so many home owners, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings use this tried and 
tested REYNOLDS product! TRANS-KLEER 
comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs 
you only $4.95 complete with Adheso border! 
That is enough for 10 windows—each measuring 
10.8 sq. ft.—just 4944¢ each! In all you receive 
108 SQUARE FEET for only $4.95! Good 
GLASS storm windows cost from $7.95 to $16.00 

for ten you'd have to pay $79 to $160.00, With 





[ this remarkable REYNOLDS product you not 
only save a terrific amount in the purchase price, 
you also cut down cnormously on your fuel bills! 


Trans-Kleer 
Windows in 5 Minutes 


Trans-Kleer storm windows require no nails, 
hooks, screws or tools. No back-breaking toil or 
broken glass to contend with. Cut off required 
amount, trim to fit the inside of your window, 
large or small, square, round, rectangular — it 
makes no difference! Then press on the special 
Adheso border supplied and your storm window 
is tirmly in place. Simple, easy — a child can in- 
stall them! And Trans-Kleer windows, because 
of the LOW CONDUCTIVITY development 
give you real winter protection, actually keep 
wintry blasts out of your home. 


2,000,000 Windows Soid! 


For years, demand for Trans-Kleer has out- 
stripped the supply. Lucky buyers of the first 
windows told their neighbors and the word 
spread, Last year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, 
yet thousands of folks were disappointed when 
the supply ran out. Advertising had to be cur- 
tailed and our huge supply was exhausted earlier 
than anticipated. There will be another wild 
scramble for them this year. Production has 
been planned for 2,500,000 windows this year 
but even this huge total might not be enough 
unless you act FAST! 


Test In Your Home AT OUR RISK! 


Here's your chance to get Trans-Kleer on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can't lose a single 
penny. Mail the coupon below and a 36 by 432- 
inch kit—108 SQUARE FEET—will be shipped 
you immediately, complete with Adheso border. 
Deposit only $4.95 plus postage with the mail- 
man. Try TWO windows inside any room. Test 
them -see for yourself how they seal out drafts. 
Compare the temperature—any 25c thermometer 
will do—compare with any other room in your 
home. See the difference — feel the difference! 
Then if you're not convinced they're every bit 
as effective as any storm window—why, just keep 
the TWO windows and return the balance and 
get your $4.95 back at once! 


Avoid Disappointment—Order Now! 


Millions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are 
reading this same ad in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
facilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people 
ean turn out so much and no more! Don't wait 
until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon 
NOW! If you wish to save postage cost, send 
check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 and. the windows 


tesil 





will be shipped postage free. 









STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has 
tensile strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it with 
your foot—it stretches—then springs back undamaged! De- 
veloped for Armed Forces in last war. Installs quickly, easily 
inside windows of all sizes. Made by world-famous REYNOLDS 


METALS COMPANY. 
ca oe 
TO READE 


ADVICE 
E To Obtain Best Results 


From Storm Windows 


All types of Storm Windows, glass, 
thermopane, plastic can save many 
dollars in fuel bills if used right. 
Follow these 5 rules for best results: 
1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make sure 
windows fit tight. 3.—Caulk alumi- 
num type before installing. 4.—Store wooden frame type in 
dry place to prevent warping. 5.--Replace ail cracked panes 
at once. Trans-Kleer ends storage, caulking problems, shat- 
tered glass, panes to replace, leaks to scal! No hard toil to put 
on or remove! Put on quick INSIDE regular window with 
new, improved ADHESO border. !.ift Adheso border to let 
stale air out. Press back and you have perfect sealed-in in- 
sulation again! (See picture) Freezing weather is coming. 
Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER windows NOW! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 135-L-47 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


CANADIANS: Some price! Same guorontee! Order from ovr Canadian 
Subsidiary: THORESEN LTD., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-47 
Montreal 1, Que. 


 < 
i. 


' . 
| RUSH FOR FR eA 


Thoresen’s, Dept. 135-L-47 

352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

' RUSH kits of Trans-Kleer measuring 108 sq. ft. each, enough 

} for 10 windows averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each. Include improved 
Adheso Sealing Border and easy picture instructions at no extra 

| cost. I will try 2 windows and if I'm not satisfied for any reason, 
I'll return the remainder within one week for FULL REFUND of 
my money. I will keep the 2 windows free 
©) Payment enclosed. Send Prepaid C Send €.O.D. plus postage. 

CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 

O) 1 KIT (108 sq. ft.) ] 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) ; 
for 10 windows—4.95 for 20 windows—8.95 | 


Address 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





OCTOBER 





ee NO OTHER SEASON finds Kiwanis clubs busier than 
autumn does. Small fry football teams, Kids’ Day, Ballot Battalion, 
Farm-City Week, Halloween parties and contests, Thanksgiving 
Day charity—all these popular Kiwanis activities fill the lovely 
but evanescent autumn days. And usually, as soon as we see the 
first line of publicity on any of these activities, we’re suddenly 
elated, realizing that our favorite of the seasons is not far off. But 
the summer’s heat in Chicago was exceptionally discomfiting this 
year, and the early-bird enthusiasm for Kids’ Day and the first 
call for presence and cheers at our Alma Mater’s football | 
games failed to inspire the familiar elation behind our 
perspiring brow. It was just too hot—and it looked as if the heat 
might rob us of a precious part of the long-awaited season 
of comfort, the return 
to fires in the fireplace, 
of blankets of leaves, 
and the smoke. Then 
on the very first day 
after the tantalizing 
temperatures departed, 
coincidentally, we came 
across the picture you 
see here. Belatedly, the 
old elation approached: 
Our mind no longer had 
to dream up pumpkins 
lying in a cornfield. 








H. Armstrong Roberts photo | 


}) RITER EpGar May, shown here where 
he most likes to be, behind his 
typewriter, was Private First Class May 
of the US Army until the middle of 

last month. As a peacetime wearer of 
the khakis and tans, Ed walked under the | 
welcome sign of the USO more times 

than he can remember, and, long before 
he had eaten his first hundred doughnuts, 
in this thoughtful and versatile haven 
for men and women in the armed 

forces, he developed a strong and 
unwavering liking for the organization. 
Ed tells his feelings in “The USO: It’s 
Vital in Peacetime, Too.” [See page 34.] 
Ed was turned toward a career in journalism by a Columbia 
University professor who told him, straightforwardly, to “go and 
get a newspaper job.” “Unlike Horace Greeley,” Ed recalls, “he 
didn’t mention any specific direction, so instead of going west, I went 
north.” He turned up in Bellows Falls, Vermont as a reporter 

on the weekly Times. “I literally learned the business from 
beginning to end. Most of my troubles were with the end. On 
publishing days, I had to get up at 5 a.m. and help insert 

different sections of the newspaper because our eight-page press 
was of a vintage that hadn’t heard of the mechanical folder and 
inserter. During those predawn winter hours, I occasionally 
entertained the suspicion that my professor had ‘done me wrong.’” 
A year and a half later, he moved, with a suitcase full of experience, 
to Fitchburg, Massachusetts and a post as general assignment 
reporter and feature writer on the Daily Sentinel. Then came the 
Army’s invitation and, after the sixteen weeks’ basic training, orders 
to get behind the typewriter again and pour out news 
about the Army. (see BY-LINES page 2.) 
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Cut wire fence 
Te- -Coating costs 


| Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 


Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, diff erent-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualiues to give you more coverage... 
faster. 





Special roller ey quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-loag nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 


| fence in the same operation. 





Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM 


Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oleum 
Color, Sound 
Movie for 
Kiwanis Club 
showings. 









' 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ; 
2466 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 1 
Please show us how your new roller- ! 
coating system can save us money in re- ; 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 1 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum ! 
Roller and nearest source of supply We }{ 
have approximately yards of 3 
wire fences. } 








$900 PROFIT 


IN LESS THAN 3 MONTHS! 
i 
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“The most successful fund raising 
project we've ever undertaken,” says 
Robert Foster, President, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Kiwanis Club 


PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 
PROFIT PLAN 


The success of Bridgeport Kiwanis is a 
typical example of how easy it is to sell 
fine Charm Soap. With a profit of 50c on 
every $1.00 4-bar box sold, funds for your 
pet projects are easily raised, And customer 
reorders (with no extra work on your part) 
keep the profits rolling in. Send now for a 
free sample box of Charm Soap and for 
further information on how to start your 
club on the road to successful fund raising. 


Charm Soap . 
by the makers of Packer's rar ERY) 


Soap, famous since 1869, has a 
a clean, fresh scent. Contains : 
Hexachlorophene, that safely protects 
against perspiration odors. Charm Soap 
sells easily, too, because customers know 
the famous Packers name. 


SOAP 


7. 
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BY-LINES from page 1 


In his free hours, Ed—apparently never tiring of the typewriter’s com- 
panionship—also began pouring out articles to various magazines on a 
free-lance basis. A few days following his discharge, Ed enrolled at North- 
western University under the GI Bill of Rights. His career plans are 
indefinite, but whatever he does, his typewriter will probably be close 
by—just six inches in front of him. 


{ WRITER whom we had never heard of before was on the telephone, telling 
us that he had heard about the magazine from a woman who occupied 
the room next to his in the hospital. Our unknown caller had a story in mind 
that he wanted to interest us in. “I put three hoboes on a plane,” he said, 
“and send them from planet to planet. . . . It’s out of this world!” We didn’t 
doubt this at all. 


Hexe’s A LITTLE sToRY about International President J. A. Raney. In his high 
school days, Jack went to Columbus, Indiana for a basketball tournament 
and at breakfast one morning, his hostess offered him a grapefruit. Jack had 
neither seen nor tasted grapefruit before. Not knowing that it was helpful 
to use sugar on grapefruit, he said, “No thanks” to the sugar bowl. Natural- 
ly, the acridness of the grapefruit made his eyes blink, but he took another 
spoonful and another, and didn’t let up until he had finished—without asking 
for the sugar! Later, he confided to his friends: “It was bitter, all right, but 
I had made my choice—and I was going to stick to it.” 


i)... of our Chicago 
readers, cleaning out an 
old shed one day, came 
upon a key to a state- 
room on the old ill- 
fated lake steamer, the 
Eastland, dramatic sub- 
ject of “Disaster in the 
Morning” in our July 
issue. The finder of the 
key has no idea how it 
came to be in the shed. 
But, having read the 
article in our magazine, 
he thought we would 
like to take a look at the long, black key. He was right, and, so that our other 
readers could have a view, we had a picture taken of the souvenir. Now 
we can all ponder together: Did a survivor leave the disaster with the key 
in his pocket? Did an onlooker pick up the key near the scene? Or, far less 
exciting, did some happy excursioner, coming home from a ride on the 
Eastland some weeks before the tragedy, discover the key in his possession 
and merely put off returning it until it no longer mattered? 





’ 

(loop NEws has been plentiful recently. First, as an inconspicuous note at 
the end of a recent magazine preview, we asked if the preview was being of 
service. The large number of letters we received, all assuring us that the 
preview is filling a need, were gratifying and appreciated. Second, Cedric 
Larson, who authored “Tennessee’s Incredible Young Governor” for our 
magazine last year, was telling us the other day that Governor Frank 
Clement said that it was after Larson’s piece appeared in The Kiwanis 
Magazine that a number of other magazines came out with stories on him. 


= we're on magazine services, did you know that Life was paying the 
expenses of promoting activities to raise funds for the 1956 US Olympic 
teams? Because the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, California launched so 
ambitious a project in this fund-raising program, we thought these Kiwani- 
ans deserved a special story in this issue, alongside Joe Miller’s fact-fat 
article explaining why we should help the Olympians. See “The Olympics 
and Why They’re Important to Us” on page 31 and “Richmond Raises the 
Baton” on page 33. Life lent us the interesting pictures of the athletes 
for Miller's article. S. A. M. 
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Now Kiwanians can own the 
most advanced ball pen in its 
field —the UNIMATIC Push- 
Button Pen, beautifully im- 
printed with Kiwanis emblem. 





Handsome gold-coior cap 

and point with a 

sparkling crystal-clear barrel 
makes UNIMATIC look like 

a very costly pen. And it writes 
like one! Just a touch on the 
cap and UNIMATIC is ready for 
months of smooth, effortless 
writing, with no skips, 

clogs or leaks. It always starts 
instantly—without coaxing 


FOR YOUR CLUB 
UNIMATIC Push-Button pen 
is ideal as a gift to speakers, 
as a table favor for luncheons, 
and for charitable distribution. 
Orders for 51 or more can be 
personalized with your club name. 











Use coupon below to order 
your personal UNIMATIC 
Push-Button Pen 

or for special price on 


quantity lots. | ma 


a. 

















: 
Each pen individually boxed 
in handsome gift case. i, 

Man CourPON now!—— -{ -—— 
UNIMATIC Push Button Pen | 
Box 551 

Englewood, New Jersey | 

Please send UR. MATIC PUSH-BUTTON | 

PENS ... | have enclosed $1.25 for each pen | 
‘a Please send further information on quantity 

| — purchase for my club | 


| Name 
| Name of Club 
» Address 


mest 
Cit ; z s ; 
Een chawbiathinnantetadioe coat 
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Questions Deduction 

Regarding your July issue article 
“He Changed the ‘Pledge of Alle- 
giance’” 

The author is a minister, as is the 
one he quotes as starting the move for 
the addition of the words “under God.” 
They say that our old pledge could be 
used by a Russian in saluting his flag. 

Surely that statement was not made 
seriously. 

Our pledge refers to a “Republic.” 
Russia is not a republic. Our’s refers 
justice”—Russia may 
profess to give justice, but they do not 
claim liberty. Finally, the ministers, of 
all people, should recognize more 
meaning in the phrase “and to the 
Republic for which it stands” than they 
admit. 

If not, they should be reminded that 
it stands for the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution; that 
government that, for 
the first time in the history of human 
said to its people that 
created equal, that they 
their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights 

D Van Fredenberg 
Kiwanian 
West Seattle, Washington 


to “liberty and 


it stands for a 


governments, 
‘all men are 
are endowed by 


Next to The Lion, I like The 
Kiwanis Magazine very much indeed. 


Gotcha, tho, on one article—on page 
43 of the July 1955 edition, in Rev. 
Paul W. Chapin’s article “He Changed 
the ‘Pledge of Allegiance,’”’ you print 
“President Eisenhower signed the bill 


on Flag Day. June 15, 1954.” 

I don't believe the revision of the 
Pledge, to include the words “under 
God,” provided for a change of the 


date of Flag Day. Hasn't Flag Day been, 
for these past many years, June 14? 
Eugene B. Foley 


Orange, New Jersey 


Lion 


Our Lion friend is correct. President 
Eisenhower signed the bill on June 14, 
Flag Day. THE EDITORS 


Quizzed on Article 
The Kiwanis Club of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania is extremely proud of their 
Camp Kiwanis for underprivileged 
children which they have maintained 
at Sterretania, Erie County, since 1926. 
Naturally, then, we were greatly 
pleased with the fine article, a double- 
page spread which appeared in the 
July edition of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
At today’s meeting we conducted a 
quiz on the article and the boys came 
through with flying colors, which in- 


dicates that our members know and ap- 
preciate the excellent work done at the 
camp for the kids. 
J. Kenneth 
President 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Winter 


Finds Article Lacking 
I do not know in what words nor 
from what point of view Mr. Harold 
Helfer, in “Thirty-Three Meanings of 
Happiness” (July issue), propounded to 
certain well-known personages his 
question about the meaning of happi- 
ness ... but it was a shock to note that 
not one of the meanings given made 
any reference to faith, prayer or God, 
or other like fundamental. Some noble 
thoughts were expressed but I thought 
all missed the point by not in some way 
recognizing the true basis of real adult 
happiness, though some bordered on it 
What a pity that so many of our great 
minds, both past and present, do not 
put first things first by heeding Christ’s 
admonition to “seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, 2nd his righteousness; and” 
(end quote) not one but all these 
things shall be added. 
J. C. Reynolds 
Past-President 
Lubbock, Texas 


Likes Monthly Preview 

I think that your idea of sending 
out the monthy preview of the maga- 
zine is a fine thing. 

It gives the editor of the weekly club 
bulletin an more, to put in 
the bulletin calling attention of mem- 
bers to “what’s cookin’.” Then they can 
be on the lookout for those good ideas 
as to how to make a club successful; 
give chairmen of committees ideas for 
programs, etc. 

Jos. H. Harvey 
Secretary 
University City, Missouri 


item, or 


Article Stirs Memories, Invitation 

I read in the July issue of The 
Reader’s Digest the article “You Can 
Meet the People Who Live There,” by 
Edwin Muller [The Kiwanis Magazine, 
June 1955], which made me happy 

I was the founder of the “Interna- 
tional Women’s Week” in 1936, with the 
headquarters in Budapest. 

We had them for three years, and 
only the preparations of war interrupted 
our work, which had as its goal to 
found “World Peace Through Friend- 
ship.” We introduced the idea to be 
invited to families in order to make 
friends. 

We had each time 500 Americans as 
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guests—and among our visitors we |.ad 
a lot of Danish people, too. I am so glad - 
they are continuing this idea. God 
knows, one day it may blossom again, 
“the Peace Through Friendship.” For 
“gp : Each Daily C. F. 
my activity with the West I had to Capsule Contains: 
suffer six different jails of the Com- Vitamin A De 
munists ieaaind _ USP Units 
= ° amin 
000 USP. Urits 
Dr. Magda de Spur Vitamin C. 75 mg 
; Vitamin Bi 5 me. 
Astnt Profesor | 3Q DAYS SUPPLY ‘eats 
uquesne Universit itamin Bo 0.5 me. 
q ’ | Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula Vitamin Bie 1 meg 
a ae Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium 
ip- .. . In the recent issue of your maga- Vienne ove 
he zine there was an article dealing with aa G3 oe 
. : . aicium o mg. 
the international cooperation on travel Phosphorus 58 meg. 
fe ‘ en : —_ : tron 30 A 
er so that the tourists in foreign countries M R Cobalt 0.04 ma. 
could more benefit from their visits INERALS AND AMINO ACID a hy ea 
7 : “ > me. 
calling the homes of native residents. 25 proven ingredients — = ea 1 mg. 
. me < : odine 75 me. 
There was also a mention that Denmark 11 Vitamins (including Potassium 2 me. 
is well ahead in this kind of reception Blood-Building B;» and — —— 
or and Sweden is a good second. Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline 
Id a Choli ' tol, d Methioni Bitartrate 31.4 me. 
hf However, I do not know whether oline, Inositol, an thionine by + 5 mg. 

' ‘ . - Methionine 10 ;: 
of other countries have adopted this, let | Al o még 
to I ed? ; : Y UR FRE Compore this formula 
, me assure you, excellent idea. There- with any other! 
1S fore, this is to inform you that the Yes. we want te. send you FREE a 30-day supply of es 22 Fig ata neg penpep epee aqed 

7 es . : igh-potency safe C Capsules (a $5.00 value) 
Americans are welcomed also to Finland so you can discover for yourself how much healthier, i pd mery Bing by any SR 23, N.Y ] 
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e ; Fa yr - ’ er ; vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, 
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LV ; . va . : : exactly what the label states — pure ingredients ‘Iw of 30 V : ‘ ale 
- had the ple asure to take care of the whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 1 eye be VETASAPS Capeuies & mine to use free. y 
It travel arrangements of a group of =e agum! | : wage Seen Gt SENET 90 See Se 
< é < Ss < packing and postage. 
it r aniied ot i . ‘ ; : Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half 
t ae . — visitors to Finland, led by With your free vitamins, we will send you complete I Name ERT PR es ee RS 
Professor Mever F. ( Oo “id: details of an amazing new plan that provides you 
imko orida 
yt St: “ee te with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for I Add 
State University, Tallahassee | just $2.00 — 60% less than the usual retail price FORE wcrerccccccccescvecevecenssensvesssseseees i 
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ls Negatives Desired , 
As you perhaps recall, the Elkhart ' N D U c ’ » EW aA EMB E RS 
s High School Choir sang at the Inter- 
national convention in Cleveland last WITH THE 
June and at the time we were present- 
ing the program, a considerable num- MANSFIELD INDUCTION APRON 
ber of a were “e evidence Thousands sold every year. Gives you a concrete, effective 
Since a of our available “mz T se 
* ” t} , ~ anya rs plan for assimilating new members. Test it in your own 
ower” was busy on the stage or in the 
» a en. ineisies ied: Smee aie ae club and see the excellent results. Five aprons for $5 
Gress 4 00 S, fe fere abie Oo ge ° 
. ~ , é > Oo 
a enly a couple of pictures of thet pro- po tpaid ... also vender’s aprons for special selling events 
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S your “Letters” page of The Kiwanis ‘ 
Magazine might result in our getting THE oo pe me prep nt: one a = ° 
r some of the negatives that were taken . a on — ” pian and speceh. 











at that affair... 


William L. Gowdy sf d Pai t d TIES | . 
Director, Vocal Music an ain e 
: Schoo Cy of Ele wr orrgayaveasemmer ' MAKE MONEY WRITING 
Elkhart, Indiana Emblem is hand painted on blue or maroor 
| Fond ttan ty ha As a+ Te : 00 ye  - nd ee short paragraphs! 
Excet vent “rem FOR RAISING FUNDS You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
. e 
PHILIP'S NECKWEAR writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 


DEPT. Ay eT or tte. N.Y short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 





Wanted: Pen Pals 


We are both Filipino teen-agers 


who wish to have some American pen how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 


beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 





es : . acai . . jin 
pate regurciens. a — - we = Kiwanian zat _ een 7240 that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
affiliation. Our names are as follows: ee oe eee a ioe right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Miss Lulu Alumn, 834 Kundiman Practice U. §. Courts and Patent 1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 44-K, Chicago 26, Hil. 
Street, Sampaloc, Manila, Philippines. | Office | 

















Hobbies: collecting stamps and view — 
cards. Age: 17. Miss Gloria Bayani, | : - . | 
37 Griga Street, Sta. Mesa Heights, A B-I-G MONEY-MAKER |! rata goa gets: hae 
Quezon City, Philippines. Hobbies: PUT YOUR ANU EIN ORO) 1S;U FUND-RAISING can be for your 


letter writing and view cards. Age: i. club. Available without cost, Write 
We do hope that you will have kind | ZO MOMMA ZINISMDLMLEE [cr iu intormation today. 
consideration in this matter. 
Very truly yours 


Filipino Girls | KIWANIS CLUB P. O. BOX 813 SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
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KIWAMS GETS SET FOR FIRST PARM-CITY WEEK 


Krwanis cLuss throughout the United 
States and’ Canada are polishing their 
plans this month for local observances 
of the first Farm-City Week, October 
23-29. The event, conceived for the 
purpose of bettering relations and un- 
derstanding between rural and urban 
groups, is the object of a “100%” goal 
in each of Kiwanis International’s 
thirty districts as Agriculture and Con- 
Committee chairmen of all 
earnestly urging every 


servation 
districts are 





MAI EET AND COUNTRYSIDE 





farm tity week 


OCTOBER 23-29,1955 
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POSTERS AVAILABLE 
This poster, printed in two colors, can 
be ordered from the General Office at 
the following prices: Ten for $2; 25 for 
$4; 50 or more at $.12 each. Along with 
the October 1 Farm-City Week Progress 
Report, clubs will receive (1) a sheet of 
four suggested window displays showing 
the poster, and (2) a newspaper mat of 
the poster. Additional copies of the dis- 
play suggestions may be had on request. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> Look magazine jumped on the 
bandwagon after the Corvallis, 
Oregon club honored Jess How- 
officer especially 
youngsters in 
recorded 
page 


ard, a_ police 
beloved by the 
town. The event 
on the “Look Applauds” 
of the July 12 issue 


> Dr. Mark A. Smith, past Inter- 
national president and superin- 
tendent of the Bibb County 
schools, received a tribute from 
his community and students at 
a musical program presented in 
his honor. 


was 











club to set up a Farm-City Week acti- 
vity in its community. 

“Of course, simply having an activity 
of some kind for a day and then for- 
getting about it isn’t what we're looking 
for,” said a Farm-City Week official. 
“The function of Farm-City Week is 
to create an impact in every home, to 
tell and dramatize the role of the 
farmer and the role of the urban 
dweller—and their interdependence on 
each other. We want this to be done 
in every town... .” 

The University of Vermont, for ex- 
ample, is planning to dramatize the 
difference between the two roles by 
switching an urban and rural family; 
a family from a Vermont dairy farm 
will take over the life of a dairy plant 
worker and his family in New York 
City. The city folk, in turn, will move 
out to the farm. The exchange will 
be complete: The two breadwinners 
will perform each other’s duties, and 
their wives will keep house and attend 
the club or grange meeting of their 
opposite number. 

More than 400 organizations—repre- 
senting business, industry, farm, youth 
and civic groups and communications 
media—will participate in Farm-City 
Week. The list of cooperating organi- 
zations grows larger every day. Many 
will employ the suggested activities 
described in the “how to do it” kits 
sent out on request by the Kiwanis 
International General Office. Others 
have developed original ideas based 
on particular needs of their communi- 
ties. Kiwanis International, besides 
sponsoring Farm-City Week for its 
4088 clubs, is coordinator of the event. 

Among the national organizations 
playing important roles in Farm-City 


Week are radio networks NBC and 
CBS. Both NBC’s “Farm and Home 
Hour” and CBS’ “Farm-Town, USA” 
will devote programs to Farm-City 


Week. Major observances of the event 
will take place in many large cities 
across the US. Representatives of some 
of the nation’s largest public relations 
firms in these cities have been directed 
by the firm to offer assistance to local 
Kiwanis plans for Farm-City Week. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
TO MEET OCTOBER 24-27 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS, past Inter- 
national presidents, International com- 
mittee chairmen for 1956, district 
governors-elect and some district sec- 
retaries will meet at Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel October 24-27 for the annual 
International Council meeting. 

The Council, first phase of the 
organization’s extensive leadership 
training program, will include a full 
schedule of speeches, panel discussions 
and demonstrations. It will be followed 
by district, divisional and club train- 
ing conferences for 1956 officers. 

Dates for these conferences: district 
organization conferences, November 7- 
19; combined district organization con- 
ferences, November 21-30; divisional 
organization conferences, November 
21-30: club organization conferences, 
December 1-10; district committee 
training conferences, November 18 - 
December 10, or at the time of the 
midwinter conference in January 1956. 





CHURCH THEME ANNOUNCED 
Tue ComMMITTEE on Religion in Ameri- 
can Life has chosen for its fall campaign 
theme to encourage churchgoing, “Give 
Them a Faith to Live By . . . Worship 
with Them This Week.” 





VITAL STATISTICS 

AT PRESSTIME, there were 240,921 Ki- 
wanians in 4088 clubs. Key Clubs num- 
bered 1299; Circle K, 132. 





PRESERVATION PROGRAM 
S-D Day (Safe - Driving Day) has 
been set for December 1 by President 


Eisenhower’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety. The objective of S-D Day, 
which includes an intensive ten-day 


advance ‘and follow-up campaign, is 
to demonstrate that traffic accidents 
can be reduced materially when all 
drivers and pedestrians accept responsi- 
bility for accident prevention. 
Promotion kits and information on 
imprinting and quantity maj; 
be obtained by writing, on a piece of 
organization letterhead stationery, to 
the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


prices 





SHIP AHOY 

Waite the Queen Elizabeth was sailing 
from Great Britain to the US, members 
of nine Kiwanis clubs convened for a 
salty and spontaneous meeting on the 
high seas. The group included Past In- 
ternational President Ray Crossman of 
Omaha, Nebraska and three Baptist 
pastors who were returning from Lon- 
don—Wade H. Bryant, Roanoke, Vir- 


ginia; Warner’ Fuselle, Gainsville 
Georgia; and W. R. Hamilton, Sarasota, 
Florida. Also attending were Warren W. 
Wells, White Plains, New York; Douglas 
Davis, Bakersfield, California; John 
Cuneo, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Fred- 
erick H. Meyer, San Marino, Califor- 
nia; and James V. Lobell, Baltimore, 
Maryland, acting secretary of the 
meeting. 
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ee “ .. All of us will long remember [this meeting] as ... particularly outstanding | 
- .... Chief Russian farm delegate Vladimir Matskevich said it in Ames, Iowa. 
he 
6. . : . . _ 
KIWANIS AND THE RUSSIANS | 
THE SWELTERING SUMMER of 1955 might be best remembered in history for | 
its “Spring thaw”—the first in ten bitter, wintry years of cold-war relations 
- between the East and West. This political change of climate began in Mos- 
pn cow’s Kremlin, then reached its summer zenith at the Big Four meeting 3 
tas in Geneva, Switzerland. But meanwhile, at a lesser level, traveling farm On May 8th, the Milwaukee 
ip delegations from Russia and the United States were making their own County Kiwanis Foundation 
contributions to intercontinental deicing. And Kiwanians were there—in dedicated its $335,000 cere- 
- Russia as delegates, in Iowa as hosts. bral palsy clinic building. A 
ret h de phe ep substantial part of the build- 
* MucH AS THEY — _ hegre reg pooner Ames, — fell woefully a ing fund was provided by 
in its attempt to make their July 22 meeting “typica Newspapers tnrough- | . . Ye “ 
- 7 yP pal eo Ford Gum commission checks. 
out the nation gave it front-page publicity, radio commentators mentioned 
it—even Time magazine had a word to say about attendance by the touring Miss Ruth M. Jensen. Executive 
” Piece ; - deleg: ; Z » . ~ raal , . . . . ° . 
Rus ian farm delegation at the club's wee kly luncheon Secretarv of the Kiwanis Club of 
Certainly the Ames club, in congenial Midwest fashion, did manage to Mi ‘ . , 
ee lilwaukee, writes: 
6 make their Russian guests feel as much at home as possible. This was i 
pr eves ~ Paes , ee Vaturally, we are very pleased 
t done by forestalling natural inclinations toward a huge audience and by } j } Ht vr 
adhering, as nearly as possible, to the normal meeting pattern. Members that such @ su stantial part oft ve 
: agreed to bring no local guests, although other clubs in Division 4 of the building fund has been raised 
Nebraska-Iowa District of Kiwanis were invited to send one member each. through the Fordway program, 
; The meeting itself consisted of customary brief talks followed by the usual and we are counting on juture gum 
group singing. Later, a film on Iowa farm crops and production was shown commissions to assist in paying off 
with accompanying narration by H. D. Hughes, professor of farm crops the indebtedness on the building 
: > agr ~partment ra State College > . 
in the gronomy department at Iowa State College in Ames. which amounts to approximately 
The alert Ames club placed their bid for the visit early. Immediately 25 00.” 
. . . . OW. . 
after learning that a twelve-man Russian farm delegation would tour the 
United States, they issued their invitation to a “typical Kiwanis meeting.” 2700 service and commu- 
> eting itself cor I re typicz an its programs rhic . . . 
But the meeting it elf co ld 9 NO more typic il than its progr ams, which nity organizations are now 
were mimeographed in Russian as well as English—no more typical than . . : Mi . 
. “ie using Ford Gum Machines to 
an honest gesture of friendship in a sphere where friendship of any kind : . . 
had | kei finance welfare projects like 
1ad been lacking ‘so long. ° ge li li 
(Next month, Kiwanian Herb Plambeck of the Des Moines club, district | this. Inquiries regard ing dais- 
chairman of the Agriculture and Conservation Committee, will tell the tributorships (exclusive fran- 
story of his visit to Russia as part of the American farm delegation.) | chise) are invited. 
For risk-free, trouble-free, 








| year-round fund-raising, inves- 


three years. Since 1947, Walter also Elgin Kiwanians and their sons made 
has been secretary-treasurer of the the trip by air. 
Capital District. (see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 


AKRON, NEW YORK 


DISTRICT SECRETARY HONORED TRAVELERS TO DETROIT tigate the FORDWAY PLAN 

Tue Raprorp, Vircrnia club paid special Every year for the past thirty-four, the today. 

tribute to Walter C. Goodykoontz for Elgin, Illinois club has paid a visit to 

outstanding service as secretary-treas- the Detroit club, the first in Kiwanis. Write for information to: 
rer of > club for the past twenty- is year was xception. -thre 

urer of the club for e past twenty This year was no exception. Forty-three | GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
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VITELLA’S 
HAIR 
Conditioner 


Restores vital oil 
and 
moisture balance! 


Leaves hair easy 
to manage 


fl PERFECT 
DRESSING, 





VITEELLA’S 


HATH 


for Men Women 
and Children 





Contains Lanatin Contents F a3. 
WRITE TODAY! for 
WHOLESALE PRICES For 

CLUB RAISING FUNDS 
VITELLA OO 


lon, flew Jersey 





Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


Ry RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
REN 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Il. 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for wee on banquet tebies, 
if *ront = 18” high 
A piece of fur 








= 18” dee 
niture thet moet every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 
Desk te bullt with shelf 
for extra papers. books. ete 
Piniehed with rubber cush- 
joned corners. Light, com- 
pect and sturdy 
Desks are mede only as 
wdered., and re two to 
four eve for delivery. Each 
12.5 
MANUFACTURING CO 
° WAbash 2-2070 


OLO GLORY 
168 W. Herrisen St. Chicae 





FARM-CITY WEEK 


Build farm-city understanding with “The Farm 
Story''—!é-page LIFE-type picture booklet about 
farming today. Write for sample and prices. 
Agricultural Information Service 
M. R. 10, Butler, Pa. 











CONDITIONER 
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Contentedly, Sidewalk Stan the Signboard Man observes the quiet harbor scene 


of Monterey Bay, in west central 


attending the 1956 convention 


(San Francisco: 


California, one of the stops that Kiwanians 


June 17-21) probably will make. 





CIRCLE K CONVENTIONGOERS 
SEEK INTERNATIONAL STATUS 
Detecates to the Circle K convention 
at Drake University September 1-3 
approved by 51-7 vote a _ proposed 
constitution and bylaws that would, 
if ratified, give Circle K standing as 
an international organization. Also ap- 
proved was a resolution to charge 
individual Circle K members $4 a year 
in dues in order to finance such an 
organization. Headquarters for Circle 
K International would be located at 
the Kiwanis General Office. 

Final enactment of the proposals, 
however, remains with the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International. In 
regard to the Board’s decision, Inter- 
national President J. A. Raney, the 
convention’s guest of honor, cautioned 
that results of a referendum by Circle 
K clubs not represented at the con- 
vention must first be noted. (Eighty- 
one members from thirty-two clubs 
appeared in Des Moines. Circle K 
consists of 132 clubs and 2000 mem- 
bers.) He that the Board of 
Trustees had previously indicated that 
only a substantial majority vote by 


added 


local Circle K clubs would make an 
international organization possible. 

The delegates, in addition to striking 
for international recognition, also 
elected a new group of international 
officers. Dick Forde of Western Michi- 
gan College is the new president. Bill 
Giblin of New Bedford Institute of 
Textiles and Technology was named 
vice - president. The new Circle K 
board of trustees members are: Dave 
Fausch, Drake University; Bill Atkin- 
son, Ohio Wesleyan; Albert J. Callahan, 
Jr., Temple University; Merle Hauser, 
East Los Angeles Junior College; Wally 
Miller, Palomar College; Bruce Bailey, 
Tulsa University; Don Cevaal, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Linton Davidson, 
Hillsdale College; Jack S. Hunt, Mis- 
sissippi Southern; Greg Gallop, Cana- 
dian Memorial Chiropractic College; 
Dean Morrison, Arlington State Col- 
lege; Jack McDaniel, Mississippi Col- 
lege. 

In addition to President Jack’s speech, 
the delegates heard a talk by Guy 
Keeler, past governor of the Kansas 
District and now member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Circle K. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between August 2 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 

Greater Terre Haute, 
Corona, California 
La Belle, Missouri 
Bryson City, North Carolina 
Maple Shade, New Jersey. 
Greendale, Worcester, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Maggie Valley, Maggie, North Carolina 
Orem, Utah..... 


Pacific, San Francisco, California........ 


SS ERR SS ee 


Massachusetts. ... 


Fe San Francisco; Golden Gate 


SPONSOR 
Haute, Indiana 
California 

Canton, Missouri 
Canton, North Carolina 
.Pennsauken, New Jersey 
.Worcester, Massachusetts 


Terre 


Riverside, 


ra a Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


.Canton, North Carolina 
Provo, Utah 


San Francisco; Mission, San Francisco; Saint Francis, San Francisco, California 


Lake Fenton, Michigan................. 
a ler 


Oe Fenton, Michigan 
thinkin ksPase-s Lindenhurst, New York 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from October 16 
through November 15. 


* 

{Oth Cleveland, Ohio, Ocfober 19 
a 

35th 


Billings, Montana, October 18 
Independence, Kansas, October 19 
Santa Ana, California, October 20 


South Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
October 21 

Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
October 22 

Geneseo, Illinois, October 23 

Beaumont, Texas, October 26 

Watertown, South Dakota 
October 27 


Noblesville, Indiana, November 3 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 4 

Evanston, Illinois, November 4 

Port Clinton, Ohio, November 4 

Fremont, Nebraska, November 5 

Cedartown, Georgia, November 8 

Gastonia, North Carolina, 
November 8& 

Kirksville, Missouri, November 9 

Williamson, West Virginia, 
November 12 


»* 
Calexico, California, October 16 
Glouster, Ohio, October 16 
Inverness, Florida, October 16 
Cocoa, Florida, October 19 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 20 
California, October 22 
Indiana, October 26 
Virginia, October 27 
October 28 
Illinois, October 30 
Michigan, 


0th 


Ventura, 
Shelbyville, 
Hampton, 
Sonoma, California, 
Park Ridge, 
iron Mountain, 
November 2 


Ironwood, Michigan, November 3 


Boonville, Missouri, November 6 
Santa Cruz, California, November 6 
Corinth, Mississippi, November 10 


Temple, Texas, November 10 


* 
Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, 
November 3 


2th 











SCOUT TRAVELS ABROAD 
Joun Arco, member of a Boy Scout 
troop sponsored by the Americus, 


Georgia club, toured Europe last sum- 
mer with fifteen other Scouts selected 
from throughout the US 





DOUBLE HONORS 


Martin T. WIeGAND, past governor of 
the Capital District and chairman of 
the Red Cross Fund Campaign in 
Washington, D.C. for 1955, was honored 


it a meeting of the Washington club. 
He received the American National 
Red Cross Service Citation and the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington’s Citation 
for Distinguished Service. 





KIWANIS AUTHOR 

Epwarp Dumsautp of the Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania club is the author of a 
new book, The Political Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. THE END 
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does a8 well, but £. O. Lockin, who 


not 
started a business of his own, reports... 


for 12 months I’ve averaged 


SBI PER MONTH 


INCOME — 


most of it clear profit for me! 

















@ Many men have discovered how to be ) 
independent, to be free of bosses and lay- ¢ 
offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
his first week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
depends largely on you. You need no 
special skill, no large investment. 

No shop necessary. Our ELECTRIC RUG 
WASHER cleans rugs, carpets right on floor 

. helps to show their natural color and 
beauty. So efficient and safe, used by 
largest hotels and railroads 

You take no risk. 
Machines fully guar- 
anteed. 

Write for full infor- 
mation including how 
to make big profits in 
YOUR OWN business. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 











@ Von Schrader Mfg. Co., N34 ‘‘R'’ PI., Racine, Wis. a 
* Without obligation, send your FREE booklet contain- ® 
© ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and ® 
* how I can start my own permanent, profitable business. : 
+ 7 
e Name e 
° . 
me Address. e 
“> 7 
P< City Zone___Stote_—_—_————-———_ 
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HUNDREDS 2 @ 
OF IDEAS 


r] 


PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 

hundreds of original ideas for 

reasonably priced solid bronze | 
Plaques—name plates, awards, For trophy, medal, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me-| cup ideas ask for 
morials, markers | Brochure 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET INC 
Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Write for FREE 


Brochure A 
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WHAT TREASURES WILL Zw FIND? 


Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big 
cloth bag contaims over 1,000 
genuine foreign postage stamps 
from more than 30 countries in 
far-away Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Australia, the South Seas, etc. 
Stamps are mostly still on paper. 

} unpicked, unsorted, weighed out in 
bulk, just as received from foreign 
missionaries, banks, etc. Nobody 
knows what's inside! Worth 
$10.00 or more at Standard Cata- 
log prices. Money-back ey 






















TRY IT! 


for your own 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Meet Burroughs, the economy champion! 
Low-cost addition at its very best. And 
dependability, speed and ease of operation 
go along with the low first cost and a lifetime 
of trouble-free satisfaction. Call your Bur- 
roughs dealer, or our nearest branch office 
for a demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4) Burroughs 











Farm-Fresh Jams....Jellies....Preserves 
Gift-Packaged for Any Occasion 


24 Varieties of Wild and Cultivated Fruits 


Carefully Selected . . . Tree and Vine Ripened 
Packed in Large, Fancy 12 oz. Jars 


SHOP THE GIFT-BY-MAIL WAY 
All Packages Fully Guaranteed 
Postage Paid Anywhere in United States 


stating occasion for which 
LLIES Strawberry, Bl 
Mint Pineapple. Red Rasp 
» Apple. Wild Grape 
Wild Elderberry 

Tomato, Red Cherry 
Raspberry Concord Grape, ckberry Rhubarb 
Pear-Pineapple Huckleberry, Red Raspberry 

Pkg. of $795 

12 Jars 


O tin 4° 0 


Choose from following varieties 
you desire 
Raspberry. Re« 
berry, Mint, 
Blackberry, 
and PRESERVES - 


wi ld 
JAMS 
Black 
each, 


Pkg. of $995 


3 Jars 


Make Check or Money Order Payable to 


BERWICK KIWANIS CLUB 


P.O, Box 106 Berwick, Pa. 








KIWANIS CLUB 


P. O. BOX 813 





SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
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when you invest 
in the leader— 


HEREFORDS 










Find out why! 


Take advantage of 


these TWO 
FREE OFFERS 


Our mushrooming population 
guarantees an ever-growing 
demand for beef. Herefords 
dominate the beef cattle pic- 
ture because — year in, year 
out, they are most profitable 
to produce. And they can be 
profitable for you, too 





























How can you find out about 
Herefords? First, take ad- 
vantage of these two free 
offers, without obligation! 


FREE BOOKLET! ''COW 
COUNTRY USA.” is a 
fascinating 3é6-page book 
of full-color photographs showing 
how Herefords thrive on any soil, 
in any climate. Write for your free 
copy teday! 
mn 





eB) FREE susscriprion: 
P\ “THE HEREFORD QUAR.- 

= TERLY” is a magazine any- 
one interested in raising cattle will 
enjoy reading. On-the-spot reports, 
behind-the scenes analyses of trends, 
‘avetions, shows, sales. Send your 
name ond address today. 


American Hereford Association 
Dept. CS, Hereford Drive 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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There Are More Herefords 
Than All Other Beef 
Breeds Combined 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Q. At one of the panel conferences at 
the Cleveland convention someone 
asked what the membership quota or 
limitation should be for a club in a 
city of 50,000 population. | did not 
hear the answer and the question has 
been raised in our club. What is the 
recommended limit in a size of a club 
in a city of 50,000 population? 


A. There should be no quota or 
limitation on the membership. Proposed 
should be considered on the 
basis of their character, interest and 
standing in the community. If your club 
were to establish a maximum member- 
ship quota it is probable that men who 
had even better qualifications than 
present members of the club might be 
denied the privileges of membership 
only because of the arbitrary member- 
ship quota that had been set. This is 
unsound 


members 


@. At the secretaries’ conference at the 
Cleveland convention one club 
tary reported that his club holds four 
board of directors meetings each 
month. Would it be advisable for our 
club to have weekly directors meetings 
so that members unable to attend our 
regular weekly meetings could make 
up their attendance by attending board 
meetings? 


secre- 


A. Under the Official Attendance Rules 
a member can make up only one meet- 
ing a month by attending a meeting of 
the board of directors of his club. If 
your club held more than one board of 
directors meeting in any month, only 
one attendance credit could be given 
a member regardless of the number of 
board of directors meetings he attended 
during the month. 


Q. How big does a community have to 
be to support a Kiwanis club? 


A. It has been said that it is not the 
size of a town that counts but the size 
of the men in it. There are many strong 
Kiwanis clubs performing a real com- 
munity service in communities of less 
than 500 population. 


Q. We have thirty-four members in our 
club, which was formed six weeks ago. 
We are using the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws which lists eighteen 
standard committees. The Bylaws pro- 
vide that there shall be three members 
on each committee. How can we com- 
bine the committees? 


A. Although committees can be com- 
bined by an amendment to your club 
bylaws, the simpler and more satis- 
factory way of combining committees 
is by appointing the same members to 
each of the committees to be com- 


This eliminates the necessity of 
an amendment at this time (combining 
the committees) as well as amend- 
ments at a later date when your clul 
has grown to an extent making 
combination of committees unnecessary 
At that time all that will be necessary 
will be to appoint different members 
to the committees that are no longer 
to be combined. 


bined. 


Q. Our president is very keen to con- 
duct a raffle of an automobile, the 
proceeds of which would go into our 
welfare fund. He feels that the pub- 
licity resulting from the raffle of the 
automobile for this purpose would en 
hance the good name of Kiwanis and 
would not violate the provision in the 
International Bylaws that no chartered 


club shall “engage directly or indi 
rectly in any activity which may im- 
pugn or reflect unfavorably on _ the 


good name of Kiwanis. Our club 
would like the benefit of your advice. 


A. The quotation given in your letter 
is taken from Article IV, Section 2 of 
the Iniernational Bylaws. The preced- 
ing sentence of that section refers 
directly to your question. This portion 
of the section reads “No chartered club 
shall sponsor or participate in any man- 
ner in a lottery, raffle, drawing or game 
of chance in connection with any fund- 
raising activity.” The conducting of a 
raffle of an automobile would be a 
direct violation of this provision of the 
International Bylaws. We are forward- 
ing a copy of the booklet “Financing 
Kiwanis Activities’ which describes 
many fund-raising projects which do 
not violate the provisions of the Inter- 
national Bylaws. 


Q. Some members of our club have 
been coming into our meeting place, 
signing an attendance slip and leaving 
in five or ten minutes. Are these men 
entitled to credit for attendance? 


A. No. A man cannot maintain his 
interest in a club unless by his regular 
attendance he is closely related to 
everything the club does. For this rea- 
son, it is required that a member re- 
main for at least sixty per cent of a 
meeting to receive credit for attending 
that meeting. 


Q. A young man of twenty has recently 
opened his own business in our com- 
munity. Can we elect him to member- 
ship? 

A. No. The International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations has ruled that 
under Section 4 of Article V of the 
International Constitution the word 
“men” refers to males above the age of 
twenty-one. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 











By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


US Secretary of Agriculture 


A. EACH OF US works to prosper in a 
competitive society, he is naturally inclined to 
focus the best of his thoughts and energies upon 
the particular career he has chosen to follow. 
Thus, if we are farmers, we are chiefly concerned 
with farming; if businessmen, with business; if 
laborers, with this means of earning our bread. 

Such concentration is important. It 
promotes the efficiency we need in order to suc- 
ceed. But such concentration is also dangerous, 
since it can make us feel that our own interest 
is the only important one, our own point of view 
the only valid one, and that our own group is 
entitled to a little better treatment than the 
“strangers” who do other work, belong to other 
organizations, or live in other places. 

This tendency of people to isolate 
themselves turns up even among people who live 
and work close to one another. In some of the 
smaller towns, Main Street people may travel in 
one group, while people from the surrounding 
country make up other, separate groups, in spite 
of the fact that each group depends on the others 
for a living. 

Our political system also sometimes 
emphasizes the differences between us too much, 
and the similarities too little. 

When any of us stops to reflect, 
after all, he remembers that we are all human 
beings, all Americans. Most of us believe in 
God, want peace, hope for prosperity and love 
freedom. We like to be flattered, hate to be 
scolded; we read the papers, eat vanilla ice 
cream, and enjoy a good time. 

Too often, though, in the rush of 
our modern life, we don’t have time for reflection, 
or if we do reflect, we just idly reflect, and then 
go back to revolving in our own orbits, doing 
our own work, thinking our own thoughts. 

A nation that is permanently divided 
into special groups and interests has lost much 
of its strength as a united nation. Each faction 
becomes so absorbed in fighting for its own ad- 
vantage that the larger advantage, the common 
good, becomes lost in the confusion. 

Any effort to foster unity and under- 
standing among our people deserves encourage- 
ment and praise. Therefore I am glad to see 
Kiwanis International working to increase under- 
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WHY FARM-CITY WEEK? 


standing between city people and country people 
through Farm-City Week. 

Recent technological progress has 
made it possible for fewer and fewer people to 
produce an increasing abundance of food and 
fiber for the nation. At the same time, more and 
more of our population is becoming concentrated 
in urban centers, with less and less opportunity 
to observe and understand the most basic and 
vital of our industries—agriculture. 

City people need to be reminded how 
they depend for their nourishment and their 
clothing upon the foods and fibers farmers pro- 
duce in plentiful supply at a reasonable price. 
They need also to remember that if farmers are 
not prosperous they will not be able to buy the 
things that city people make and sell. 

Country people need to bear in mind 
that the city man who earns a wage is their 


biggest customer, and that in large measure it 


is managers and workers in cities who process 
and distribute products that the farmers grow. 
Country people should not forget that if all 
the economy is thriving and prosperous, a portion 
of this prosperity comes to the farmer. 

All groups—farm and city—are voters. 
All are taxpayers, all are citizens. If one group 
asks more than its share from the government 
today, the reaction of the other groups may force 
it to take less tomorrow. If one group is in 
trouble, and the trouble is not corrected, it may 
soon spread to other groups. 

Farm-City understanding can have 
material benefits in the near future. Today, as 
nearly everyone knows, we have a farm problem. 
Because of surplus conditions in farm production, 
farm buying power is down. 

Soon the nation must make decisions 
on improving our farm program. We will make 
them through the members of Congress, who 
represent all the people, city and country alike. 
If city people are aware of what the country 
people face, and if country people are conscious 
of what the common good requires, then I think 
we can unite on a farm program that will be 
good for all. But if one side asks too much, or 
the other side cares too little, then the effects 
of disunity will be bad for farm and city alike. 

The success of Farm-City Week de- 
pends not upon the words of officials like myself, 
but upon the efforts of local organizations, such 
as Kiwanis clubs. Like so much else in our 
national life, this job is best done—indeed can 
only be well done—at the grass roots, by the local 
people, through their own initiative, imagination 
and efforts. 

Success to Kiwanis in promoting 
Farm-City Week for 1955! THE END 
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| WAS RUSH HOUR in Baltimore 
Cars spilled from parking lots, 
funneled into the city’s outskirts, and 
were jammed bumper to 


Horns 


soon 


bumper in every direction. 
howled, tempers heated, and engines 
But each day the jam got 
Finally, someone called the 
traffic doctor 

He's forty-nine-year-old Henry A. 
Barnes. Summoned from Denver, he 
was offered $18,000 a year and told 
to unharden Baltimore’s arteries 
without bleeding it to death finan- 
cially. For two years he’s been doing 
just that. And Barnes isn’t bankrupt- 
ing the city, for he’s a member of a 
a new profession that refuses to pre- 
scribe surgery for every ill—traffic 
engineering. 


There are perhaps 1000 trained 


r aced 


worse 


SS 
Kiwanis 


¢ Magazine 


HAS YOUR TOWN SEEN THE 


traffic engineers in the nation today 
With about per cent of the 
world’s vehicles on our roads and 
40,000 of our towns entirely depend- 
ent on cars, trucks and buses, the 
handling of traffic is vital. And ama- 
teur first aid won’t help now. With- 
out the experts’ intervention, traffic 
soon will choke itself to death. 

Barnes's “cure” for Baltimore was 
typical. Starting with inexpensive 
“quickie” measures, he ordered a 
statue of Johns Hopkins moved from 
the middle of a street, banned traffic- 
snarling left turns at many corners, 
and shooed trucks off busy avenues. 
He sprinkled some 2000 new stop 
signs throughout the city, painted 
traffic islands at dozens of intersec- 
tions, and broke a paralyzing bottle- 
neck with a new electronic signal. 
The cost was chicken feed, but Bal- 
timore had breathing time while 
bigger innovations were plotted. 

One of the traffic doctor’s concerns 
is seeing that penicillin isn’t admin- 
istered aspirin will do. A 
lowly paint bucket played a major 
role in unsnarling a six-way junction 
at Irvington, New Jersey, where 
forty-six accidents had occurred in 
four A white-painted traffic 
island, warning letters on the pave- 
ment, and guide lines, plus a pedes- 
trian traffic signal, cut mishaps sixty 
per cent in the next six months. Yet 
the traffic had increased thirteen per 
cent. 

Such minor operations go only so 
far, however. Traffic engineers aren’t 
miracle men who can buy things 
without money. In fact, that’s where 
they’re the most valuable—prevent- 
ing wasted dollars. One Midwestern 
town found that out the hard way by 
spending $75,000 on stoplights, only 
to learn later from a traffic engineer 
the same results could’ve been ob- 


sixty 


where 


years 
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tained for $50,000. Now the city has 
an engineer available on a $200-a- 
month retainer basis. 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana is anothe: 
satisfied customer. This city 
have ordered expensive pavement- 
widening to cure its downtown jam- 
ups. Instead, it put a traffic enginee: 
to work. By adjusting timing of stop- 
lights, he doubled average speed 
through the area—from 5.9 to 11.9 
miles an hour. Also, accidents were 
cut by one-fourth, and it all cost 
just $549. 

Traffic problems aren’t as new as 
generally supposed. Julius Caesar 
had his troubles in ancient Rome 
when chariots got so snarled he 
finally banned them from the cente 
of the city. If he’d had a traffic engi- 
neer available, he might have solved 
it a different way—by installing one- 
way streets. This has been an in- 
creasingly popular answer to jams 
where aging arteries won’t accom- 
modate heavy traffic in two direc- 
tions, plus turns, pedestrians and 
parking. 

Philadelphia, New York City, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Seattle—these and 
many other large cities have found 
one-way couplets the answer when 
buildings couldn’t be moved back 
to permit street-widening. Wilming- 
ton, Delaware is typical of a srialle: 
town now sold on one-way arteries 
On two congested downtown streets 
there had been sixty accidents in 
one year, but when they were made 
one-way in opposite directions, acci- 
dents -weie cut in half and traffic 
moved as it never had before. Cost: 
$175 for seventy “One-Way” signs 

In Des Moines, Iowa, one-way 
streets became so popular that 
“through” traffic started using down- 
town routes instead of unimproved 
peripheral streets. But even with a 
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Your busy streets are snarled? And 







parking is a problem? Don’t 


say that there isn’t a solution 






short of building a new 







city. Just answer one question: 
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has thirty-five per cent rise in vehicle 
)-a- usage, traffic still flows more smooth- 
ly than ever 
the Another alternative to ripping up saitaed me 
ul concrete and pouring in thousands By ALFRED BALK 
ont- of dollars is simply to outlaw 
am- diagonal parking, which causes cars 
1€e to jut into the street, using up valu- 
Op- able road surface. Parallel to the 
eed curb, automobiles release almost two 
11.9 additional lanes for traffic. 
rere Even to traffic engineers, there 
cost often seems to be no solution to 
parking pinches. With autos multi- 
a plying like contented rabbits, there’s 
Sar simply not room to store them all 
me in a business district every day. 
he Naturally, first a short cut was tried 
ite —parking meters. By forcing all-day 
igi~ parkers out and increasing turnover, 
ved a given space accommodates more 
ne- automobiles than before. Now, nine- 
in- tenths of our cities with more than 
ims 50,000 population have meters, as do 
m- a large share of smaller ones. 
eC The pint-sized coin machines, 
ina moreover, are pointing to another 
solution to the problem—money with 
hi- which to build parking lots. They 
ind bring in some $50,000,000 in revenue 
ind a year. Yet, only one-third of the 
en 2500 cities with meters plow this 
ick money back into parking facilities. 
is- The others divert it elsewhere, and 
let that’s what traffic engineers would 
es like to correct. 
ts Evanston, Illinois is an example 
in of what reinvestment of meter funds 
de can do. Several years ago its park- 
ci- ing facilities were nil; yet, with a 
fic lush shopping center, cars poured 
st: into the city. It fed meter proceeds 
ns back into a parking kitty, and now 
ay has municipally owned lots all over 
at the city, which in turn are paying for 
n- themselves and more lots, through 
ed nominal fees. In previously wasted 
a 


space behind its public library, the 







llustration and design by Phoebe Moore 








city installed several dozen meters 
that now bring in $150 a year apiece. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin is another 
town that has made big dents in 
downtown parking problems simply 
by letting facilities pay for them- 
selves. First, it floated revenue bonds 
which are now being paid off from 
proceeds of the lots built with them. 
In Omaha, a group of businessmen 
took the burden from the city by 
raising $3,000,000 in stock themselves 
getting the lots and garages 




































































and 
built. 

Spurring such efforts have been 
those persistent experts, the traffic 
engineers. And who are they? Some 
are policemen who've specialized in 
untangling traffic and have gone to 
school to learn more. Some are ordi- 
nary college graduates who majored 
in traffic engineering at one of 
several schools where such training 
is available. 

Such training takes money, 
often only part is paid by “students” 
or the municipalities that send them 

° to school. One, the Northwestern 
ba Traffic Institute in Evanston, Illinois, 
g * is maintained in part by grants from 
‘ e such groups as the Automotive 
é " Safety Foundation, the National As- 
P « sociation of Automotive Mutual In- 
*surance Companies, and others. 
® There's a two-week short course to 
? which cities can send policemen for 
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and 








oreter err etree er re eee een ere, : 
i e enough knowledge to save the towns 

. thousands of dollars right off the bat. 

> « For towns with major improve- 

> a ee rf ments in mind, about fifty private 

>> . consultants are available throughout 


the nation. In three to six months, 
they can survey an entire town 
scientifically, draw up a program, 
and aid in necessary publicity to 
put needed reforms over. Such serv- 
ice may cost a town of 50,000 just 
$10,000 


ing that expressways cost from 
$500,000 to the $103,000,000 New 
York is spending on its Brooklyn- 


Queens Expressway. 

Muncie, Indiana got advice on 
$1,000,000 worth of improvements for 
$10,000. Kalamazoo, Michigan re- 
cently found that it could get by 
with just $20,000 to bring all its 
main streets up to date. If a traffic 
engineer hadn’t been on hand, un- 
necessary money might have been 
spent in both cases. Then, too, dollars 
are wasted if they don’t contribute 
to an over-all improvement. “There 
aren’t any shortcuts,” explained a 
California traffic engineer. “You 
might think the problem is solved, 
but it’s merely moved to another in- 
tersection if you’re not careful.” 

Thus, innovations should be made 


which is peanuts consider- 




















street plan, which is linked to zon- 
ing laws, future expansion prospects, 
highway needs, parking facilities, 
public transit and pedestrian move- 
ment. It’s a miracle if an ordinary 
city council and police department 
can come up with such a plan alone. 
A city of 30,000 recently learned that 
too late. It spent $150,000 on street- 
widening that didn’t cure its main 
headaches at all. 

Some cities, too, have subsidized 
public transit companies and still 
found themselves with bankrupt bus 
service. Right now, the transit situ- 
ation is one of the engineers’ tough- 
est, since if more persons left their 
cars at home and took buses there'd 
be fewer traffic jam-ups, parking 
shortages and street shortcomings. 
But in the past decade, transit com- 
panies have lost nearly half thei: 
fares. 

One answer is more efficient man- 
agement. Spokane, Washington is 
helping in another way by aboliching 
street-use taxes and 
transit company of 
obligations. New Orleans has main- 
tained fast service on a seven-cent 
fare, and kept passenger losses the 
past three years to an amazing two 
per cent. Traffic engineers stay up 
nights trying to find ways of moving 
buses through town faster. In some 
cities, lanes are set aside exclusively 
for buses, but in others it’s been 
found that transit is completely with- 
out a future and subsidies have been 
diverted elsewhere. 


relieving its 
snow -plowing 


Tuar’s wuar traffic engineers are 
doing—studying problems logically 
and finding scientific solutions. 
They’re the first to admit they don’t 
have all the answers. But they’re 
adding to their bag of tricks regular- 
ly. Seattle, desperate for a downtown 
superhighway but lacking space, 
solved it by building a double-deck 
expressway. Chicago, with no room 
for parking lots, put one under a 
Loop park. Similar “magic” works in 
cities of any size—15,000 to 15,000,- 
000. 

Is your town taking advantage of 
what traffic engineers can do? 

“When a city needs a new sewer 
system,” says a Chicago engineer, 
“it hires technicians. Why should we 
assume that traffic problems can con- 
tinue to be handled by a committee 
of a druggist, a real estate man, an 
editor, or others who don’t specialize 
in it?” 

The answer to traffic trauma is: 
See the traffic doctor. He’s probably 
got the medicine you need. THE END 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
OCTOBER 9-15 








By LUKE GREENE 


GEORGIA’S 


junior 


NE COLD, wintry day three years 
QO ago, seven-year-old Pauline 
Callenback was watching over her 
three little brothers in their lonely 
mountain cabin in the Tiger com- 
munity of North Georgia. Other 
members of the family were away 


from the house tending to farm 
chores. 
Suddenly, Pauline looked up and 


saw flames dancing around the stove 
flue. But she didn’t become fright- 
ened, leave the other children and 
run for Mommy. Instead, she calmly 
nstructed Ralph, Jr., five, to get out 
of the cabin—quickly. Then she 
picked up the sleeping Frank, two, 
and carried him 200 yards to safety. 
And as the flames crackled through 
the tiny cabin, she summoned her 
strength and rushed back to rescue 
Clifton, three. 

For this act 
soon found herself the center of at- 
tention at the state capitol in Atlanta. 
Georgia’s then Governor Herman 
Talmadge and other top executives 
showered her with awards and words 


of heroism, Pauline 


of praise. 

Today, Pauline is one of Georgia’s 
15,000 Junior Fire Marshals, a grow- 
ing band of youthful guardians dedi- 
cated to the idea that fires can be 
prevented and fire damage can be 
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Pauline Callenback, a 
Junior Fire Marshal, 
rescued her three 
younger bothers from 
their burning home. 
Afterward, Georgia’s 
Governor Herman Tal- 
madge (left) paid a 
special tribute to pfet- 
ty Pauline for her 
outstanding heroism. 


They start learning fire prevention at the 


age of five in the Peach State. where 812,000,000 


in insurance rates is saved each year. 


lessened by knowing what to do and 
acting promptly 

The product of State Fire Commis- 
sioner Zack D. Cravey, the Junior 
Fire Marshal program is becoming a 
potent force in fire safety education. 
And since there is no other program 
in the nation organized on such a 
broad scale, other states, as well as 
some foreign nations, are pouring 
letters into Cravey’s office, wanting 
to know more about it. One of the 
most recent came from Joseph A. 
Flynn, director of fire prevention for 
the state of Maine. Flynn wrote: 

“I would consider it a personal 
favor if you would forward me in- 
formation concerning the organiza- 
tion of your Junior Fire Marshal 
Corps for the state of Georgia. I 
feel that such an organization is one 
that all states should institute and 
I am sure it will: go far in the pre- 
vention of loss of lives and property.” 


Cravey and his chief aide, Fire 
Marshal F. E. Robinson, regard this 
interest with understandable pride 
For they know from five years of 
experience that a state can be made 
fire conscious, just as it can be made 
traffic conscious, by developing the 
right kind of interest and enthusiasm 
in its school children. 

The reason that Pauline Callen- 
back didn’t panic, she recalled after 
her harrowing experience in the fire- 
swept mountain home, was that she 
remembered what the state fire 
safety man had said in a lecture at 
the Tiger school. 

But Pauline’s heroic feat isn’t the 
only one to be found in the records 
of the State Fire Marshal. There are 
others equally as dramatic. 

J. C. Jordan, Jr., an eleven-year- 
old Hartwell, Georgia boy, lay in a 
bed in an Atlanta hospital two years 
ago, his face swathed in bandages 











skin 
heart-rending 
story of how he came to be there 


latest of several 


told the 


from the 
grafts. He 


In November 1953, fire swept 
through his home in Hartwell. He 
was badly burned attempting to res- 
cue his small brother and sister, who 
perished in the flames. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Jordan, both were 


severely burned. Today he, too, 
wears the bright shiny badge and 
the safety belt of the Junior Fire 
Marshal 

Thomaston, Georgia’s Fire Chief 


C. W. McDaniel! tells the story of the 
six-year-old girl who called the fire 
Mommy 
when grease caught fire on the stove 

“My 


smoke 


department instead of her 


teacher said when you see 
call the fire department,” she 
told Chief McDaniel 

there are that have 


while at 


proudly 
And 


their 


stories 
side, too, 


illustrating the in- 


humorous 

the same time 
loyalty of ; 

who serve their state and commu- 

Cravey always 

recalls this one: 


tense these youngsters 
nity. Commissione! 
chuckles when he 

A fire chief in a middle Georgia 
city met a young Negro Junior Fire 
Marshal on the street one day. As 
soon as the boy recognized the chief 
he snapped to a smart salute, his 
face beaming. Good-naturedly, the 
chief held out a dime, suggesting that 


buy himself an 


the youngster go 
ice cream cone. 

The boy shook his head. “No sir,” 
he said, “I serves under you. I can’t 
take anything from a_ superior 
officer.” 

What is the organizational pattern 
of this program that brings out such 
pride and loyalty? 
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Each school has two Junior Fire 
Marshals—usually a boy and a girl— 
who have general supervision over 
the school in matters of fire safety. 
And when there are fire drills, they 
even tell the teachers what to do. 
Usually the fire marshals are honor 
students and leaders whose orders 
will be followed by their classmates. 
In addition, there are two to four 
fire inspectors for each home room in 
the school. Their duties are to make 
reports and distribute safety litera- 
ture among the pupils, as well as 
help clear the building in fire drills. 

Albany, Georgia’s six - year - old 
Art Gill set an example for other fire 
inspectors one brisk December day 
going through what 
was supposed to be a practice drill. 
smoke, and 


when he was 


But suddenly he saw 
responding quickly to the crisis, he 
first 
and announced in a calm voice: 
“This is a truly, really one and not 
Miss Powell’s fake 


stood before his grade class 


just one ol 
drills.” 

Then he showed that he truly was 
in command of the situation by ad- 
vising his fellow pupils against get- 
ting excited and directing them to 
close all windows and quietly march 
out of the building. 

The state fire safety commissioner 
has an artist who draws monthly 
safety cartoons and posters that are 
distributed to the junior marshals 
and inspectors for posting on bulle- 
tin boards. His office also keeps a 
steady stream of other safety litera- 
ture flowing into the schools. 


In many schools, Junior Fire 
Marshals and inspectors see that 
their classmates take home a list 

e 


Fire Safety Commissioner Zack D. 
(left) and School Superintendent M. D. Collins 
leaf through some of the 10,000 letters Cravey 
received last fall from Junior Fire Marshals. 


Cravey 


of danger spots to be checked. The 
children and their parents together 
make a detailed examination of the 
house to see that inflammable mate- 
rials are not too near the furnace, 
that the attic is free of hazards and 
that electric circuits are not over- 
loaded. When the inspection is com- 
plete, the mother or father signs an 
inspection report and the child takes 
it back to school. 

State Marshal Robinson sums up 
the value of these projects in this 
manner: 

“We feel that one of the best ways 
to reach the homes is through the 
children. The kids go home and tell 
their parents some of the fire dangers 
they should watch out for and in this 
way the word is spread. You'd be 
surprised how those pupils study 
the safety rules and impress them on 
their parents.” 

As tangible evidence of the value 
of this type of education, Robinson 
explains that Georgians are enjoying 
a $12,000,000 a year saving in fire 
insurance rates, largely because of 
the safety program. 

When school opened last fall, Com- 
missioner Cravey letter of 
greeting to every one of his 15,000 
a fire 


sent a 
young officers and enclosed 
prevention sticker, advising them to 
place it “where you think it will do 
the most good.” He concluded his 
letter with this paragraph: 

“With school and fire safety duties, 
I am sure you will be quite busy 
this fall, but if you can spare the 
time, write to me. I like to hear 
from you because I am as proud of 
you junior marshals as I am of my 
own grandchildren.” 

In a few days the letters of reply 
began to pile up on his desk and, at 
the last count, he had received more 
than 10,000. them were 
neatly penned on white stationery; 
others were scrawled on tablet paper 


Some of 


and post cards. 

One lad from 
wrote: 

“I hope you are doing fine. I am 
sorry I didn’t write to you sooner, 
but I was too busy. I want to tell 
you about one night. 

“Well, I had gone to bed when I 
smelled smoke. I jumped up and 
asked Daddy if he smelled it and he 
said, yes, son. I got the flashlight 
and looked around. I came into the 
living room and do you know what it 


Molena, Georgia 
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was? The cover that goes over the 
fireplace had caught on fire. I put it 
out and went to bed because if I 
didn’t it might have burned the 
house up. I have been careful with 
fire.” 

The junior marshals like to write, 
for an important part of their pro- 
gram is the writing of essays on fire 
safety in the schools. The winners 
frequently are rewarded with tours 
of fire departments and rides on the 
big, shiny red fire engines. 

Participation of local fire chiefs 
in the program does much to kindle 
the imagination of the youngsters, 
Cravey says. Not only do they take 
the kids to ride on the fire engines 
but they also don their fire hats and 
give “fatherly” talks to the junior 
officers 

The value of fire inspections in the 
schools is best illustrated by the case 
of a recent report from North 
Avenue School in Hapeville, located 
in the metropolitan Atlanta area. 
When Junior Fi:e Marshals Charles 
Thompson and Jerry McCurdy re- 
ported that the school’s fire extin- 
guishers needed recharging, school 
officials investigated further and 
found that extinguishers in all Fulton 
County schools needed similar re- 
charging. 

When a pupil is commissioned a 
Junior Fire Marshal, he not only 
receives a gold badge but a mem- 
bership card that is honored by most 
theaters in the state for free ad- 
mission. This gives the juniors a 
feeling of importance, since the same 
courtesy normally is extended to 
officers of the police force. 

Cravey got his idea for the pro- 
gram from the Schoolboy Safety 
Patrol back in 1949. He reasoned that 
the same alertness and enthusiasm 
exhibited by youth in reducing ac- 
cidents at street intersections could 
be relied upon to curb fires. And the 
soundness of this thinking has been 
proved time and time again over the 
past six years. 

The program has expanded so 
rapidly that Cravey finds he needs 
ten safety education supervisors in- 
stead of his present five and is con- 
fidently looking to the legislature 
to increase his budget sufficiently 
to add the needed men. 

Cravey feels that the activity 
might even be extended into kinder- 
garten classes. In fact, it has already 
developed to that point in one 
Georgia city—Quitnan. There the 
fire chief buys comic books out of 
his own pocket and gives them to 
the tots who promise not to play with 
matches. THE END 
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As a reward for fire-prevention activities, Marietta’s Junior Fire Marshals 
and classmates get a ride aboard the town fire engine (top). (Middle) Young- 
sters on “Little People,” an Atlanta television show for children, listen in- 
tently to State Fire Inspector George Maddox, (Below) Swathed in bandages 
after a vain attempt to save a younger brother and sister from their burning 
home, J. C. Jordan, Jr., receives a Fire Marshal Commission from Cravey. 
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ANONYMOUS 
HATS your program today, 


Dear?” my husband asked one 
morning recently. I stared at him 
with mock hostility. Immediately, 
he backed water. “I mean,” he added 
hastily, “in addition to cleaning, 
shopping, cooking and the children.” 

I bent another steely glance on 
him. “Let me consult my memo 
book,” I said. “It’s to be the usual 
quiet day.” 

But, wise man that he is, he rose, 
pecked my cheek, seized his brief- 
case and fled. At the door ne turned 
to smile at me and I smiled at him. 
And so smiling, I faced my “usual 
quiet day.” 

Few women, when they marry, are 
also wedded to their husband’s call- 
ing. Often I have wondered, as do 
other women, what life would have 
been like had I married another man. 
Had I wed another, I know that in 
terms of material rewards and per- 
haps luxuries, my life would have 
been much easier. But I know surely, 
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My husband knew, when he asked about my plans for 


the day, that I had the usual meetings, calls and 


obligations—plus shopping, cooking and mothering. 


as well, that it would not have been 
as complete. 

For my days, though hurried and 
harried, are a crowded tapestry of 
sadness and laughter, service and 
people, serenity and tragedy. They 
are full of event, compassion and joy. 
Because I share in my husband’s 
work, I am perhaps closer to him 
than are other women to their hus- 
bands. Thus, I am blessed and fortu- 
nate far and beyond the quieter life 
I might have had with another. 

I met my husband soon after he 
was graduated from divinity school. 
He warned me then: “Life will be 
hard,” he said. “Not much money. 
Lots of work. Lots of trouble. And 
no time out for troubles of your own. 
Your life will not be your own. You 
will be living in a showcase.” 

I did not understand him then, and 
because I was young, I giggled. To- 
day, I smile. Between the giggling 
and the smiling, twelve years have 
gone by. Twelve full and wondrous 
years. 

Today, we are settled in a North 
American community of 40,000 souls. 
Our town is fairly orderly, neither 
rich nor poor. It has shady streets 
and comfortable porches. Our 
church, thanks to my husband, has 
a good attendance, a mortgage and 
many problems. It is in these prob- 
lems that I share. 

Our town has its share of juvenile 
delinquency, illegitimate children, 
alcoholism, shady politicians, under- 
staffed schools and hospitals that 
need repair and modernization. Be- 
cause my husband considers that his 
scope as a minister embraces all of 
these social difficulties, both of us 
work harder than we would were we 
indifferent to these things that need 
correcting. But we aren’t. 

Our day begins at 6 a.m., and winds 
up at midnight, sometimes later. My 
husband is pale and exhausted, and 
I worry about him. He doesn’t get 
time to eat or sleep properly. Neither 
do I, I suppose. He, as well, worries 
about me. But I love my frightful, 
furious days—every moment of 
them. Through it all, through each 
day, I must look fit, well-groomed, 
competent and cheerful. I must 
sympathize with those in trouble. I 
must be a maid of all work at home, 





a mother to my children, and a staff 
to my husband. Sometimes the day 
is too small to compress all of these 
and to do them properly, but we 
make do. Sometimes I complain, and 
my husband gets unhappy. Then I 
feel badly, for I have added to his 
load when he should have his mind 
on more important things. I suspect 
my lot is not dissimilar to that of 
thousands of other ministers’ wives. 

But let me give you a sample day 
culled from my diary—a “usual quiet 
day.” 

At 9 a.m., the wife of our favorite 
alcoholic came to our home. He is a 
good and tender man, but he loses 
jobs with monotonous regularity. I 
was about to do a skimming job of 
house cleaning when she came in 
and wept. In ten minutes, I had her 
in my car and we were on the way to 
the factory where her husband had 
been fired only the day before. Over 
my house dress, I wore my coat and 
refused to take it off when the per- 
sonnel manager, whom we saw, 
asked me to. “I’m in a hurry,” I said, 
lying skillfully. “Must be at a meet- 
ing soon.” 

The executive was kindness itself. 
“We'll give him another chance,” 
he said. “But only on condition that 
he agrees to have his wife pick up 
the paycheck. Maybe,” he said 
gloomily, “he won’t have money to 
drink with.” The poor wife wept as 
we got into my car and tried to kiss 
my hand. I patted her gently and told 
her to hit her husband over the head 
with a bottle and to get him to work, 
sober and chastened, in an hour. I 
guess I wept a little bit, too. He’s a 
kind man, but weakish. The early 
morning emotion and talk with the 
personnel man was exhausting. But 
I did not let myself feel so. 

By 10 a.m., I was in a fresh dress 
and attending a women’s meeting. 
The women wanted to buy a new 
desk for my husband’s study and 
wanted my opinion. It was to be a 
birthday gift. I talked them out of 
it. “My husband loves the old desk. 
It’s been in use, he says, for seventy 
years by ministers who were far 
better than he is. Why not use the 
money,” I suggested, “for a new 
briefcase for him. The old one is 
(see MINISTER'S WIFE page 41) 
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b hpernic YEARS AGO, a_ sensitive, 
nine-year-old school boy ex- 
pressed his sympathy in a letter to 
a chum whose father had been killed 
in a mine disaster at Sullivan, Indi- 
ana. The perceptive and warm tones 
of the letter were subsequently rec- 
ognized by the editor of Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, who published it under 
the title, “What I Learned From a 
Boy of Nine.” 

Last year, Kiwanian Will H. Hays, 
Jr., a lawyer by profession, followed 
up the inclination first manifested 
in that letter when Doubleday pub- 
lished his first novel, Dragon Watch. 
The book better-than- 
average success, for a first effort, 
and Bill—as he is known by his 
friends—is convinced that its recep- 
tion was sufficiently good to warrant 
his writing again. Many reviewers 
thought so, too, and that’s all Bill 
has to know, for he once said that he 


enjoyed a 


would be determined to go on writ- 


xtt 


ing if just one reviewer liked his 
first effort 

By now, probably 
have recognized Bill’s famous name. 
He’s the son of Will H. Hays, post- 
master-general in President Warren 
Harding’s cabinet and long-time 
president of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
or “movie czar,” a term, incidentally, 
that Hays disliked. Bill and his 
father, who died in March 1954, 
were remarkably close. This might 
be why the elder Hays reacted so 
sagely when Bill gave up his law 
career for writing. 

Will H. Hays, Sr., had 
young Bill to become a lawyer, as 
he himself was. The story goes that 
Bill’s name was painted on the door 
of the family law firm in Sullivan 


most readers 


reared 


Kiwanian Will H. Hays, Jr., of 


Crawfordsville, Indiana is one of those 
daring souls who, though successful 


already, change their careers. 


By ERNEST SCOTT 


The lawyer who became a novelist 


when he was only a year old 

“So, when I quit law to start writ- 
ing,” said Bill recently, “Dad must 
have been disappointed. But he never 
once said so; instead, he encouraged 
me and my writing.” 

A member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, Bill has 
always wanted to write. Even when 
he was nine, and wrote the letter 
to his heartbroken chum, he had the 
gleam. In high school, he recalls, 
he wrote “for the wastebasket.” At 
Wabash College in Crawfordsville 
he continued his novicehood in this 
manner, although he did contribute 
to the college humor magazine and 
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Novelist Hays augments his flair for writing with 

a thorough daily routine of reading what he wrote the 
day before, rewriting, editing and thinking 

out the work for the immediate hours ahead. He works 


from nine to five, with an hour off for lunch. 
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-ventually became its editor. When 
his undergraduate days were over, 
he enrolled in the Yale Law School, 
and even there he wrote as much and 
as often as he could. 

It was in 1940 that he returned to 
Sullivan with his bachelor of laws 
degree, ready to begin his career 
as a lawyer. The career didn’t move 
far along, though, before World War 
II broke out and Bill joined the 
Army. Even under service condi- 
tions, he filled up several books; 
in 1945, he was separated from the 
Army with the rank of major and 
returned to Sullivan to resume his 
law practice, his desire to write as 
strong as ever. 

Of his split interest, Bill 
today: “All during the four years 
I practiced law, I wrote in my spare 
time on the beginnings of a book. 
Once, I even thought it was finished 
and tried to interest some publishers 
in it—unsuccessfully. I'm awfully 


says 
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glad none of them took it then; it 
wasn’t finished, it was superficial, it 
needed a few more years on me. So 
I tore it up and started all over 
again in my spare time in 1947.” Out 
of this new start eventually came 
Dragon Watch seven years later. 
During the winter of 1947-1948, 
Bill began realizing more and more 
that a law practice was too demand- 
ing of time to allow him to do jus- 
tice to his writing ambitions. Seek- 
ing an outlet for his quandary, he 
sent the beginnings of Dragon 
Watch to a long-time acquaintance 
at the Twentieth Century-Fox stu- 
dios, the late Lamar Trotti, who 
was writer and producer at Twenti- 
eth Century. Bill asked Trotti for 
comments; instead, he received an 
offer from Trotti to collaborate on 
a musical comedy. Bill, then thirty- 
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one, married and the father of a 
small son and daughter, broke off 
his Sullivan ties and left for Cali- 
fornia with his family to accept 
Trotti’s offer. 

During their collaboration, Trotti 
grew aware of Bill’s capacity and 
interest in serious writing, and he 
encouraged him to follow his book- 
writing project through to the end 
before taking on any other form of 
writing. Bill took Trotti’s advice, 
went to his Beverly Hills home and 
started writing. Six months later, he 
realized that, despite the patience 
and cooperation of his wife and chil- 
dren, he was imposing on their lives. 

“Virginia was having to shush 
Kathy and Billy around the house,” 
he says. “They were having to tin- 
toe. Then, one day, working in an 
with the window 


upstairs room 
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heard the kids come home 
from little neighbor 
boy, and I heard the latter ask one 

‘Why do you keep your 
locked in that room up 
That did it! I knew I was 
neighborhood monster, 


open, | 
school with a 
oft mine 
daddy 
there? 
becoming a 
and the 
move out, so I did.” 
He rented 
Angeles office building 
fully selected so that it had no tele- 


time had come for me to 
some space in a Los 


space care- 


phones, no pictures on the walls and 
Then Bill, who refers to 
as “the most lone- 


no views 
reative writing 
ome mental job in the world,” set 
himself to a discipline, 
which probably could be traced back 


rigorous 
to his legal training. He began writ- 


ng from nine to five, six days a 


week, with an hour for lunch 
if he had employed himself to 
write the book. His first task in the 


morning was to read over the pre- 


just 


vious day's output. This act was for 


the double purpose of rechecking 
the work and getting up the momen- 
that he 


the new 


had been building for 
efforts. After the 
sent the pages off to a 


tum 
day's 
reading, he 
and ten 


typist and, between nine 


o'clock, he decided how much work 





he would try to finish before five, 
quitting Before setting this 
goal, he made rough, penciled notes 
of the segment of the story that was 
Between ten and eleven, 


time 


coming up 
the writing began 

By noon, Bill had usually turned 
out four or five double-spaced type- 
written pages, complete with mar- 
ginal notes, interlinings and symbols 


indicating changes to be made. The 
afternoon’s output was about the 
same number of pages of rough 


copy. At four, he started copying, 
revising, deleting and editing as he 
He considered a good day’s 
manuscript to be 


worked 
work of finished 
two-and-a-half pages 

Once a week, he read over the en- 
tire output of the past six days, 
again revising and editing, and 
finally passed the whole batch of 
work along to a typist. No further 
editing was done on individual por- 
tions of the book until the job was 
At that time, the finished 
re-edited. 


completed 
piece ol writing was 
Though this process couldn’t always 


be followed to the letter—because 


of kinks that developed in the story 
Bill was usually able to work out 
his day this minutely (and thus ex- 


a coming club project. 


plode the average layman’s vision of 
the writer working in exotic sur- 
roundings and producing effortless, 
polished prose under spells of inspi- 
ration and fancy). 

After he finished and sold Dragon 
Watch in 1953, Bill came back to 
Indiana—to Wabash and a job as a 
creative writing instructor. He also 
came back to his ailing father. 

“The doctors told me it was to be 
his last illness,” Bill says. “We were 
great pals, he and I, and I wanted 
to be able to see him often, and I 
wanted the kids to spend some time 
with him. We had lots of good 
visits.” 

When Dragon Watch came out last 
year, Bill hurried to his father’s 
bedside with the first copy he got 
his hands on. 

“I had been hoping that the com- 
pleted book would come from the 
publishers in time for me to show it 
to him,” Bill “and early in 
March it did come—the first time I 
had seen it—and { got into the car 
and took it down to Sullivan. When 
I walked into Dad’s room, he was 
awake, and I showed the book to 
him. He took it in his hands and 
stared at it for a long time. Then 


says, 


(Left, top) Three Kiwanians—from left, Bill Hays, Jack Alexander 
and President Marion Kirtley of the Crawfordsville club—talk over 
They have offices in the same buiiding. 
(Left) Bill shares a laugh with two Wabash seniors in the campus 
snack shop. (Above) Bill and Virginia Hays, right, help their young- 
sters, Billy and Kathy, get set for badminton on the campus green. 
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he turned his head to me and said, 
‘This is what I’ve been waiting for,’ 
and he smiled and we shook hands. 
Those were the last words he ever 
spoke to me. He went into a coma 
soon afterward and five days later 
he was dead. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the book was a success for 
Dad and me.” 

Critics had varied opinions on the 
huge 821-page which tells 
the ideological and sociological con- 
flicts in a small town called Harris- 


novel, 


ville. The book was described as 
containing “literary lard” and, con- 
versely, as a story “so rich and 


full . that no summary can hope 
to do more than suggest its depth 
and vitality.” 

The novel centers on young and 
beautiful Maggy Tennessey, whose 
father, David, is a mine foreman. 
Ted Scott, a tyrannical 
coal operator, provides the romance 
Dragon Watch catches all the inter- 
play of character in small-town life. 
There is a village philosopher, a 
shrewd country editor, a banker, a 
librarian, a charlatan minister and 
a mother who is over-ambitious for 


stepson of 


her son. 
length of the 


book and its 


The 


Dedicated to serious writing, Bill shows this 
while discussing his work—and writing in gen- 
He walks the campus with Ki- 
wanian Ed Gullion, assistant to the college 
Last year, Bill 
Alma Mater, 


eral. (Right) 


president, and his dog, Taffy. 


taught writing at Wabash, his 
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melodramatic aspects came under 
the guns of many critics, but there 
was almost universal agreement that 
Bill is a writer with something to 
Some added that he will say 


say. 
it best when he has learned con- 
trol. The reviewer for the Louis- 


ville Courier-Journal called Dragon 
Watch “a masterful picture of small- 
town life in contemporary America 
which could only have been drawn 
writer with an unerring eye 
In Indiana, the novel was 
enthusiastically received. One of 
the best Hoosier judgments on 
Dragon Watch was, “It rang true.” 

What inspired the title and theme 
of Dragon Watch? 


heard 


by a 
and ear.” 


that 
often 


“I once someone say 


beauty is evil because it so 
inspires evil,” Bill explains. “It is 
so often the object of assault of one 
another. A _ beautiful pic- 
ture is beautiful girl is 
raped, and so on. But I felt that 
beauty’s goodness is proved by such 


sort ol 


stolen, a 


assaults on it, since evil must assault 
goodness or be repudiated and de- 
feated. Then I read Milton’s lines: 
‘Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
laden with blooming gold, had need 
the guard of dragon watch with un- 


















enchanted eye, to save her blossoms 
and defend her fruit.’ And I wanted 
to set in a small town like the one 
I was raised in a story of the travail 
of beauty in a predatory world.” 

Meanwhile, Bill has done a lot of 
thinking about the book since it was 
published on April 22, 1954. Into it 
he poured all his feeling for small 
communities and the kind of people 
he knew and liked so well in his 
youth. He likes small-town life: 
the quail hunting, the kids’ swim- 
ming hole, leaf-raking in the fall, 
sledding in winter, pond fishing, the 
square on Saturday night, and, in 
the case of Sullivan his admiration 
for the bravery of the coal 
miners runs high. 

“The terrible mine explosion in 
Sullivan when I was about nine,” 
Hays recalls, “made a deep impres- 
sion on me—rescue operations, days 
of funerals, the pall of grief that 
hung over the little town for weeks. 
I mention these things about Sul- 
livan and the miners because I guess 
they’re reflected in my book, al- 
though the book is not about Sul- 
livan or any actual people in it, then 
or now. Rather, it’s about a town 

(see THE LAWYER page 44) 
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Old jewelry—cherished for its sentiment and 


its silver and gold—is conferred an even greater value 


by New Eyes for the Needy, Incorporated. 
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WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


H™=" twelve - year-old Tom 
crouched in the batter’s box, 
waiting for the pitcher’s next de- 
livery. When it came, Tom stepped 
forward to slug what he thought was 
an out-curve. Instead, the ball veered 
in and struck him in the eye, and 
Tom slumped unconscious over home 
plate. 

At the hospital, skilled surgeons 
tried to save the boy’s eye, but they 
had to remove it. Relatives and 
friends raised a fund to pay for the 
surgery and hospital expense, but 
there was no money left to buy an 
artificial eye for young Tom. 

A black patch covered the empty 
socket, and sometimes heartless 
playmates jeered him. The first 
Christmas after his accident, Tom 
asked for only one thing: a new eye. 

Someone read about the youth’s 
plight and called it to the attention 
of one of the most unusual charities 
in the United States—New Eyes for 
the Needy. A volunteer worker ran 
down the story and learned it was 
true. 

“We'll get you a bright new brown 
eye to match your own,” she told 
Tom. 

With the aid of an oculist, an 
artificial eye was secured. The black 
patch removed, Tommy looked like 
he did before the accident. Once 
more he became a jovial member of 
his gang. Soon he was playing ball 
again! 

Every year first aid to thousands 
of bad eyes is provided by New Eyes 
for the Needy, which makes its 
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headquarters in Short Hills, New 
Jersey. 

Any weekday you will find a 
corps of jolly, attractive women vol- 
unteers busy in the basement under 
the parish house of the Short Hills 
Community Church. They spend 
hours sorting mailbags full of old 
spectacles, gold and silver fillings, 
rings and bits of jewelry that are 
contributed by warm-hearted peo- 
ple from near and far. 

The story of New Eyes for the 
Needy covers twenty-two years, 
during which time the organization 
has helped nearly 100,000 people with 
defective vision. The story began 
back in 1933, when a wealthy woman 
named Julia Ward Terry was doling 
out food to the hungry in New York 
City. Time and again she noticed 
that many elderly men and women 
couldn't see to sign the receipts. 

She determined to help them get 
glasses, but could find no agency or 
institution working in this particular 
field of charity. So Mrs. Terry begged 
her friends for their old eyeglasses. 
The response was good, and she car- 
ried all contributions in a shoe box 
to her relief station. Relief recipients 
who needed glasses simply tried to 
find something useable in Mrs. Ter- 
ry’s motley collection. 

One day Mrs. Terry noticed a 
gleam of gold in the box, and won- 
dered if she could turn the gold 
frames into cash with which to buy 
prescription glasses for the needy. 
She got a refiner to recover the gold, 
persuaded opticians to cooperate by 
turning in old glasses discarded by 
customers, and finally won permis- 
sion from the US Assay Office to so- 
licit gold and silver. Thus New Eyes 
for the Needy was born. 

Mrs. Terry wrote to friends and 
strangers, secured newspaper public- 


ity for her project, and appeared on 
local radio stations to appeal for dis- 
carded eyeglasses, dentures and jew- 
elry. Soon packages began to arrive 
from all over the country. The Short 
Hills post office was all but swamped, 
and she called on Junior Service 
League members for help in opening 
packages, mailing receipts and sort- 
ing articles. The ladies responded 
and have continued for many years, 
working in basements, garages and 
their own homes. After the founder’s 
death at eighty years of age, the 
Junior Service League took over. 

Junior Leaguers have become ex- 
pert at testing and sorting glasses for 
distribution. Metal frames go to the 
refiner, but plastic ones in good con- 
dition are sent to clinics for local 
opticians to fit with new lenses. Sun- 
glasses are sent to the blind or to 
agricultural workers; magnifying or 
old age glasses are sent to such agen- 
cies as the Frontier Nursing Service 
and Seaman’s Institute. 

Last year, New Eyes received 
more than 172,000 pairs of glasses 
plus thousands of bits of gold and 
silver scrap, enabling more than 
10,000 needy men, women and chil- 
dren to have their vision restored or 
improved. Many artificial eyes were 
also provided for empty sockets. And 
more than 10,000 pairs of reuseable 
eyeglasses were sent to hospitals, in- 
stitutions and missions of all faiths 
in the United States, Burma, Paki- 
stan, Okinawa, Hong Kong, India, 
Central and South America and 
Africa. 

Strange gifts are constantly re- 
ceived. One man donated a large 
signet ring, a personal memento, af- 
ter hearing a New Eyes plea. And 
not long ago, a package was received 
from the Port of New York Author- 

(see FIRST AID page 45) 
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farm and city beys attend Kiwanian H. W. Mackey’s high 


school classes. Patiently and 
professionally, 


he 
‘ ) helps them 
learn 
farming 


By W. C. VANDERWERTH 


Photograph, by the a 


o H. W. Mackey of Norman, 
Oklahoma, Farm-City Week is 
new in name only. Since 1948, 
when he became a high school 
teacher of agriculture, Future 
Farmers of America advisor and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Norman, Mackey has_ declared 
locally what Kiwanis International 
—on behalf of its 4088 clubs and the 
more than 400 organizations it is co- 
ordinating in Farm-City Week ac- 
tivities—will proclaim throughout 
the US and Canada during the week 
of October 23-29. 
For the goal of Farm-City Week 
‘ —better understanding and coopera- 
= : tion between rural and urban peo- 
ples—is implicit in Mackey’s own 
everyday activities. To him, con- 
tinually, come teen-agers from both 
farm and city, seeking professional 
my advice, assistance and instruction on 
farming. 
SN a As with most good teachers, 
P ‘ Mackey’s interest in his agricultural 





(Above, left) Kiwanian H. W. Mackey explains to two of 
his vocational! agriculture students how clover is graded 
for its feed value. (Left) A student catches up on a home- 
work assignment—learning to use milk-testing equipment. 
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Norman High School students examine equipment used to 
As much devoted 


dehorn and treat cattle for local farmers. 


to agricultural matters as the boys are, Mackey is equally 
proud of their fine record in community 


students at Norman High School is 
paramount and tireless. Besides his 
classroom and FFA duties, he is 
chairman of the Agriculture and 
Conservation Committee of Division 
9 of the Texas-Oklahoma District 
of Kiwanis 

Mackey finds that working with 
city boys is especially gratifying. 
“Many of them,” he insists, “are 
eager to do FFA work. And, almost 
always, what they lack in knowledge 
they make up in enthusiasm.” 

Some of his city wards rent acre- 
ages—like the boy who recently ob- 
tained a patch of land with a barn 
and began raising pigs and sheep. 
Others carry on projects in their 
backyards—raise vegetable gardens 
or small animals, such as rabbits, 
pheasants or chickens. 

Mackey insists that after awhile 
it is difficult to distinguish a city 
boy from a farm boy. Working to- 
gether, he says, seems to bring them 
closer to one another. 

“I guess it’s because when you 
share the other fellow’s problems 
you begin to understand him a little 
better.” 

Mackey will be eager to see Farm- 
City Week workers in action. They 
feel the same way. THE END 
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service work, 





(Above) Students plant and grow tomato plants in the Norman High School 
greenhouse each year. Then, in spring, the plants are removed and sold; the 
crop numbers about 10,000 annually. Under Mackey’s supervision, it is not 
unusual to find city fellows working with farm boys on the tomato plants and 
other farm projects. (Below) Although hampered by confinement to a wheel 
chair, Billie Minnick manages to share in the physical work. Here, intently 
employed in the high school’s Future Farmers of America sho», he welds cross- 
bars on a hog trough that is being constructed from an old hot water tank. 
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| he MOST PROUD FATHERS, you've 
4 doubtless held forth at the office 
water cooler describing Junior’s 
newest achievement or latest esca- 
pade. Frequently, the peck of trouble 
in which the tricycle tribe embroil 
themselves sends dad dashing fo1 
the aspirin. More often, Junior's 
pranks, his endless questions and his 
seemingly madcap antics spawn more 
chuckles than a barrel of laughing 
gas 

Not long ago, one youngster re- 
ceived his first chocolate almond bar. 
Stripping off the paper, he painstak- 
ingly dug out each nut and cast it 
aside. “Got to get rid of the seeds.” 
he explained 

The logic of the small fry is simple, 
albeit baffling at times. Busily en- 
gaged with crayons and drawing 
paper, one kid announced that he 
was drawing a picture of God. “And 
how do you know what God looks 
like?” he was asked. “That’s why I'm 
drawing Him,” the would-be artist 
condescendingly explained. “I wanna 
find out.” 

At a tender age, numerous mem- 
bers of the short pants set rebel 
against adult authoritv by taking 
to their heels. One Saturday night 
a Corning, New York lad dis- 
appeared. Subsequently, searching 
parties scoured fields and streams, 
and police teletype alarms covered 
the East 

About the same time, employees 
of a local theater discovered that the 
glass front of the lobby candy ma- 
chine had been smashed and several 
bars of candy stolen. A couple of 
nights later the machine was 
smashed again, and more candy 
taken. After repairing the machine 
the second time, employees waited 
around after the theater closed. 
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Shortly after midnight, a small figure 
stole down from the stage and 
headed up the darkened aisle— 
straight for the candy dispenser and 
into the arms of theater attendants. 

The “lost” youngster had been in 
the theater for a week. “I like 
movies,” he explained. He had slept 
on a ledge behind the screen and 
watched every show backward. 

A Detroit toddler has acquired a 
reputation as a traveler, despite his 
three-year age. Francois hits the 
road regularly—and always in his 
birthday suit. Sauntering noncha- 
lantly into a downtown bank re- 
cently, the pint-sized Marco Polo 
stirred up more excitement than a 
nudist at a bankers’ convention. Be- 
fore a police officer escorted Francois 
home, a resourceful employee slit a 
canvas moneybag to make an over- 
size sarong for the unabashed young- 
ste! 

There’s no telling what singular 
results Junior’s efforts—innocent as 
they may be—might engender. Not 
so long ago a youngster wearing a 
paper sack over his head attracted 
considerable attention on a Los 
Angeles bus 

“I don’t know what to do with 
him,” the kid’s mother declared. 
“I've already taken him to the hos- 
pital twice this week—once to have 
his stomach pumped of ant poison 
and once to have a bean removed 
from his ear. Now we're going back 
again. That paper sack covers a pot 
I can’t get off his head.” 

Robert, another precocious fugitive 
from a high chair, regularly out- 
witted Mom, Pop and a baby-sitter 
with a cunning far beyond his two 
years. One day Mom locked him in 
his room for a minor breach of disci- 
pline. Robert promptly locked the 


By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


door from the inside and refused to 
open it. Dad, who gained entrance by 
climbing through a window, switched 
the lock to the outside of the door. 
Several days later an experienced 
baby-sitter took Robert in charge 
for an evening, but she was no match 
for the youngster’s trickery. Robert 
simply enticed her into his room on 
some pretense, then scooted out and 
locked the door. And there the 
chagrined baby-sitter remained until 
the parents returned and released 
her. 

The kindergarten fraternity’s in- 
genuity often defies descripticn. In 
Lawrence, Indiana one budding Tom 
Edison of tender years hopped on 
a street sweeper that had been 
abandoned on a busy avenue because 
workmen couldn't start the enzine. 
Seven-year-old William experienced 
no such difficulty. In seconds, he kad 
the big machine rumbling down the 
street. In his enthusiasm, young Bill 
tumbled off. Fortunately, a pedes- 
trian managed to climb aboard and 
halt the rolling monster. 

Another kid—this one with devil- 
ment on his mind—focused the sun’s 
rays through a shop window with 
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his magnifying glass. He targeted 
with devastating accuracy on a fire- 
works display. The resulting explo- 
sion brought the local National 
Guard unit on the run from a weekly 
drill in a nearby armory. 

Another young’ experimenter 
brought his test to a highly satis- 
factory conclusion—at least from his 
viewpoint. “Help, please!”” he wrote 
on a bit of paper, then added his 
name and address. Fastening the 
message to a gas-filled balloon, he 
set it loose near his Chicago home. 
A week later, a farmer seventy-five 
miles away found the note in a field 
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and notified authorities. When offi- 
cers hurried to the specified address 
and accosted the youthful experi- 
menter, he explained: “Oh, I’m okay. 
I just wanted to see how far the 
balloon would go.” 

The moppets won’t take a back 
seat to anyone when it comes to pre- 
paring a culinary concoction fit to 
tickle the taste buds of a gourmet. 
Two juvenile chefs, aged two and 
three, recently hatched an exotic 
casserole. They put a pan of water 
on the stove and tossed in bacon, a 
dozen eggs, a box of bird seed, some 
spaghetti, and three quarts of ice 
cream. 

They shoved in the pan, then held 
a match to the gas-filled oven. There 
was an explosion. The pint-sized 
kitchen mechanics fled in terror. One 
lad suffered slight burns, and both 
dripved with the ingredients of their 
motley mixture. 

When it comes to 
ranks of the small fry occasionally 
include a polished practitioner of the 
light-fingered profession. Last year a 
small boy meandered into a big city 
shoe and took a seat. Busy 
clerks, figuring he was waiting for 
his mother, ignored him. Too late, 
they discovered the little shaver was 
“casing the joint.” He walked to the 
store’s open safe, pocketed $317, and 
strolled out unchallenged. When 
passers-by disregarded his attempt 
to thrust bills into their hands, the 
young bandit purchased a_ wrist 
watch and a wallet, then bought a 
ticket to a gangster movie. Flashing 
some $20 bills at the theater, how- 
ever, presaged his nemesis. Police, 
acting on a tip, found him crouched 
under a plush seat with all but $10 
of the loot intact. 

The younger set has its junior 


larceny, the 


store 
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It’s ineredible what mischief-minded junior 


ean do to harass adults around him. 


G-men, too. When a seven-year-old 
kid in Seattle heard a prowler try- 
ing to break in his house, he hopped 
out of bed and grabbed a wrench 
and a knife. As the ill-advised in- 
truder poked his head in the window, 
Robert creased his cranium with the 
wrench and sliced his arm with the 
blade. Again swinging the wrench, 
the mayhem-minded boy delivered 
the coup de grace with a _ bone- 
cracking blow to the forehead. Police 
could only shake their heads in 
baffled admiration when they picked 
up the hapless marauder. 
Frequently, juvenile plots are 
fraught with danger. Several months 
ago, four California junior high 
school students formulated plans to 
set up a teen-age kingdom on San 


(see WHAT MY KID DID page 44) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


The restorative magic of autumn 
is upon us, Mister. And if you don’t 
bestir yourself up out of your sum- 
mer hammock about now, you won't 
generate enough energy to weather 
the winter. I feel new blood coursing 
through my own veins. | am exhuber- 
antly promising my Kiwanianne to do 
immediately the several littl house- 
hold repairs | promised her in May 


that I'd do in summer. 


. * 7 


Of all the burdens I face, my wife 
is the sweetest. If I tell her I love 
her, but am unable to prove it by 
earning more money because the 
government or something won't let 


me, she believes it 
= 


A golden gong for our fellow Ki- 
wanian, Martin Wist. Thirty-odd 
years ago he was penniless and 
“sure to die soon” from an illness. 
But in 1955 he is financially, physi- 
cally and—more important—spir- 
itually able to devote the entire 
year promoting the great new 
Shrine of the Ages, an all-faiths 
monument to world brotherhood on 
the rim of the Grand Canyon. 

A rap of the gavel for us his con- 
temporaries who, endowed with so 
much more in the beginning, have 
accomplished so much less. 


. * * 


All dictators are alike. Commu- 
nists say they are for peace, but 
they never specify what kind of 
peace. Similarly, a dictatorial hus- 
band and father tries to discipline 
his home on his terms alone. Either 
conceit is disastrous in the end. 


Proposed definition for the 1956 
Kiwanis Manual: A committee of 
five consists of one man to bring 
in a minority report, one man ito 
do the work, and three others to 
pat him on the back 


+ . * 


One way to save face, we are told, 
is to keep the lower half of it shut. 


* * * 


Makeups at our Tuesday meeting 
were from the Valley of The Sun 
club, Encanto (which means en- 
chanting) club, Camelback (from a 
picturesque kneeling-camel moun- 
tain) club, and Sky Harbor (meets 
at the airport) club, all in the same 
city. Why not more such pleasing, 
names, as our towns 
clubs? Or is 


romantic 
acquire multiple 
Phoenix alone endowed with such 
high-level beauty? 








Human nature is contrary, I sup- 
pose. | have discovered that in any 
town where you can park as long as 
you want to, you don’t want to. 


* * * 


Did you ever notice how a lot of 
men cling to the delusion that they 
are just as good as they never 
were? 

* . * 


One of our club’s committee 
chairmen was griping because his 
group hadn’t had proper recogni- 
tion. Our club treasurer and secre- 
tary, Charlie Stambaugh, squelched 
him by saying, “You are 100 per 
cent in one field—ignoring the 
monthly report blanks.” 


“The most dangerous thing about 
an open mind,” warns Wilson J. 
McDonald, past president of the 
Lansing, Michigan Kiwanis club, 
“is that it may also be vacant.” 


* * * * * * * * 


POTENT QUOTE FOR 
THESE TIMES: 
“When prosperity comes, do not 
use all of it.” 
—Confucius. 


* * * * * * * 7 


I flew into another state to make 
a speech for pay, and in a foolish 
moment refused the check, request- 
ing that it be used for some charity 
purpose. The sweet lady chairman 
said it would go into their special 
fund. When I asked what the fund 
was for, she blandly said, “It’s to 
enable us to precure better lecturers 
next year.” 


7 * * 


Club presidents can foul things 
up. Our club’s two preachers were 
absent last Tuesday, but President 
Dick Inderrieden was equal to the 
occasion. Said he, “Gentlemen, 
there being no clergymen present, 
let us thank God.” 


* * * 


A twelve-state sampling indicates 
that well over ninety-five per cent of 
all Kiwanians emphatically oppose 
elab “fining.” The custom is held to 
be “silly,” 


“cheap,” “undignified” and gener- 


“corny,” “un-funny,” 
ally beneath the level of good Ki- 
wanis programing. On the other 
hand, a few think the custom is won- 
derful. Which is what makes horse 


races, 
* * * 


Hint for all clubs: Key Clubs got 
busy in Boston and cut juvenile 
delinquency by seventy per cent in 
just two years. 


* * * 


Let me tell you, Brother, some 
mighty important things were said 
back there in June at that Cleve- 
land convention. I only wish I could 
remember them. 


* 7 * 


Our capitalistic system is a little 
confusing at that. A $6000-a-vear 
“economist” has just been in our 
town lecturing people on how to 
make money. Most members of his 
audience were millionaires. 
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While night gathers closer and the Olympic Flame grows bright- 
er, Bob Mathias, America’s powerful decathlon champion, awaits 
the day’s final race in the 1952 Games at Helsinki, Finland. 


By JOE MILLER 


HE UnitTep States is on the eve 
‘a facing the greatest interna- 
tional sports challenge in its history. 
This threat to American athletic 
supremacy will come from Soviet 
Russia, whose athletes have ded- 
icated themselves to winning the 
1956 Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. The Soviets see such a 
triumph as a huge propaganda vic- 
tory for communism. 

Russia’s challenge is not a light 


one. In Helsinki three years ago, 
at the first Olympics the Soviets 
ever attended, the Russians won 
sixty-nine medals (553% points) 


and were narrowly beaten by the 
United States with seventy-six 
medals (614 points). The Russians, 
who have been training at state ex- 
pense ever since in preparation for 
1956, now flatly predict that they 
will defeat the US and end Amer- 
ica’s long Olympic domination. 

The Soviets have leaped to the 
summit of world sports in record 
time and are preparing for the 
Olympic effort much as a nation 
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readies itself for war. Nothing is 
being left to chance. State-sup- 
ported Russian athletes have been 
in rigorous training twelve months 
a year. Trained physicians and 
dietitians supervise their diets and 
create formulas for special meat 
extracts and energy pills. At Hel- 
sinki in 1952, the Soviets took movies 
of US champions such as_ Bob 
Mathias in action so that their own 
athletes could learn by watching the 
films. USSR scouts are traveling 
abroad to watch prominent oppo- 
nents and to keep Russian athletes 
posted on the latest developments. 

The extent of Russia’s effort was 
neatly capsulized in a brief state- 
ment made late in 1954 by Gabriel 
Kosobkov, the Soviet’s head coach. 
Some 400 Russian athletes, he said, 
would soon begin training in a spe- 
cial camp in Central Asia where the 
climate resembles that of Australia. 
Mind now, this is almost two years 
before the Games are scheduled to 
begin. 

Can the United States meet the 





* 
* 
* 
* 
* It will take 81,100,000 to send 
Mel- 
bourne next year. Unlike Russia, 


which subsidizes its athletes, the 
Americans must be supported en- 


the US Olympic team te 


tirely by a sperts-leving public. 


The 


OLYMPICS 


and 
why they’re 
important 

to us 





Russian challenge? The answer will 
depend not only upon the perform- 
ances of our athletes, but upon the 
US public as well, for, unlike Russia 
and the other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, the US government does not 
subsidize its athletes with lavish 
training facilities and huge sums of 
money. As in the past, the public 
will be asked to contribute the funds 
to put America’s standard-bearers 
on the boats to Melbourne and 
Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, where the 
Winter Olympic Games will be held 
from January 26 to February 8, 1956. 

(Note to Canadian Kiwanians: 
Canada supports its Olympic teams 
in the same manner that the US 
does, and the Dominion has a bril- 
liant record in Olympic competi- 
tion. As this issue went to press, 
the amount being sought by Can- 
ada’s Olympic Committee was not 
known.) 

Olympic fund-raising is a major 
assignment for the American people. 
The cost of financing US participa- 
tion in the 1956 Games is greater 
than ever before. To send some 
500 athletes and officials to Mel- 
bourne and Cortina d’Ampezzo will 
cost $1,100,000. The increase of 
$250,000 over the cost of 1952 partic- 
ipation is entirely due to the en- 
larged travel expense to Australia. 

Raising such a sizable sum by 
voluntary subscription always has 
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posed a problem. In 1952, for ex- 
ample, the failure to raise enough 
money almost prevented the selec- 
tion of a strong US team. Only a 
last-minute drive made it possible 
for such great athletes as Bob 
Mathias, Horace Ashenfelter and 
Pat McCormick to compete at Hel- 
sinki 

The need for funds is immediate. 


“It is urgent now,” says Kenneth 
L. (Tug) Wilson, president of the 
US Olympic Committee, “because 


the Winter Games begin in January 
only four months away.” 
The drive for voluntary funds gets 
under way in earnest this month 
Across the nation a variety of spe- 


cial events, such as the Richmond 


California Kiwanians’ “Olympic 
Baton Relay.” have been scheduled 
to raise funds President Eisen- 


hower has proclaimed October 22 
“National Olympic Day,” and the 


US Olympic Committee, which has 





the sole responsibility of obtaining 
financial backing for our Olympic 
participation, plans to make nation- 
wide appeals at this time. As a 
prelude to “Olympic Day” there will 
be an Olympic Sports Festival, 
featuring past US Olympic greats, 
at New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den. Life magazine, as a public 
service, is paying all promotional 
expenses for the fund-raising, so all 
the money contributed will directly 
pay for the team’s travel expenses. 

In addition, crowds at this fall’s 
football games and other great sport- 
ing events will be asked to con- 
tribute to the US Olympic fund. 
Across the nation, many national 
organizations, spearheaded by the 
US Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
(Last 
year these groups raised enough 
money to pay for the Pan-American 
games, held in March 1955 at Mexico 
City. The Pan-Am games are this 


are working to raise funds 
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Opening day of the 1952 Olympic Games began with the grand march of athletes 
into Helsinki Stadium. Then, following tradition, Finland’s great Olympics 
runner of the 1920's, Paavo Nurmi, lit the symbolic torch, starting the games. 


hemisphere’s regular prelude to the 
Olympics, and twenty-two countries 
competed at Mexico City, where 
thirty-two Pan-Am records were 
set and seven world’s. records 
broken.) 

“It is my hope,” said President 
Eisenhower recently, “that our peo- 
ple respond with generosity for 
funds to defray the expenses neces- 
sary for participation of our athletes 
in this classic international com- 
petition.” 

The voluntary fund-raising cam- 
paign raises a point that should be 
answered right here. In _ recent 
months I have heard a considerable 
number of people, sports-loving 
people, grumble about being asked 
to contribute to the Olympic fund. 
The gist of their remarks goes some- 
what this way: “We grant that it’s 
important that we make the best 
possible showing in the Olympics. 
But aren’t we the richest nation in 
the world? Why can’t the govern- 
ment just pay the check and be done 
with it?” 

This attitude was reflected in the 
recent session of Congress when 
several congressmen proposed to in- 
troduce bills to pay the entire cost 
of sending our athletes to Mel- 
bourne. “We turned them down,” 
said Douglas F. Roby, vice-president 
of the US Olympic Committee, “be- 
cause we didn’t want our amateur 
sports to get involved in politics. 
The money to support these athletes 
should come freely and spontane- 
ously from the people.” Colonel 
Eddie Eagan, chairman of the 
Olympic finance committee, puts it 
this way: “The reason we appeal 
for private contributions is that we 
want the people in the grass roots 
and in the large cities to feel that 
they are a part of this great move- 
ment. And the US Olympic Com- 
mittee wants all Americans to give 
their donations, not for victory, but 
for the encouragement of sports- 
manship.” This attitude fits into the 
tradition of the Olympic ideal. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the 
frail Frenchman who singlehandedly 
revived the Olympic Games in 1896, 
saw the Games as “a_ friendly 
rivalry between the sportsmen of 
many countries, large and small,” 
and not as an athletic conflict of na- 
tions. “The important thing in the 
Olympic Games,” said Baron de 
Coubertin in one immortal statement 
that summed up the Olympic philos- 
ophy, “is not winning, but taking 
part. The essential thing in life is 
not conquering, but fighting well.” 

With this idealistic concept in 
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mind, it is unfortunate that Soviet 
Russia has dedicated its athletes to 
winning for the purposes of Com- 
munist propaganda. It means that 
the US public must give its athletes 
the chance to get to Cortina and 
Melbourne to do their individual 
bests. 


To supce from past experience, 
the teams of the United States, 
Canada and other nations that don’t 
subsidize athletics may board ship 
for Australia with part of their ex- 
pense money still unraised. A few 
may even fail to reach Melbourne. 
In 1932, the Brazilian athletes were 
sent, penniless, on a vessel loaded 
with coffee. The idea was to sell the 
coffee on arrival and thus pay the 
team’s expenses to Los Angeles. But 
a US quota on Brazilian coffee pre- 
vented the boat from landing. Most 
of the team failed to get into the 
Games. 

Even the US committee usually 
falls short of the quota by the date 
of the team’s embarkation. In 1936, 
ten days before the team was due to 
sail, the committee was still $150,000 
short of its $350,000 goal. A frantic 
last-minute campaign cut the deficit 
down, but even then many qualified 
US competitors would have been 
left behind had they not advanced 
their own money—about $25,000— 
to pay their own way. 

Just in case the full amount isn’t 
in sight by departure date, the 
Olympic Committee has a schedule 
of priorities worked out. The first 
competitors to be lopped from the 
list would be the field hockey play- 
ers (an event always dominated by 
India), to be followed by the yacht- 
ing team and the women’s track and 
field squad. The reason is that these 
sports are least likely to produce any 
US winners. Our country’s strong- 
est teams—track, swimming and 
basketball—will have the highest 
priorities. 

Although, as Eddie Eagan puts it, 
“The true purpose of the Olympics 
is to bring about world sportsman- 
ship and good will,” it has been im- 
possible to keep politics out of the 
Games, Particularly has this been 
true since Russia and her satellites 
entered competition. 

After the 1948 Games ended in 
London, Romania’s team manager 
charged that US financial circles had 
influenced the results. During the 
1952 Winter Olympics at Oslo, Tass, 
the Soviet news service, accused the 
Canadian and US hockey teams of a 
“deal” in playing to a tie that forced 

(see THE OLYMPICS page 46) 
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Ht Studie photo 


Together with young recruits, Kiwanians in Richmond, California prepare 
coin-bank batons for mailing to clubs in their district and to all other Kiwanis 
clubs that show interest in contributing to the 1956 Olympic Fund Drive. 


Richmond 
raises 
the baton 


A LERT AND ACTIVE, the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, California wast- 
ed no time arising to a leading 
American responsibility of the day 

raising enough “carfare,” as it is 
aptly labeled in the preceding arti- 
cle, to send the United States Olym- 
pic team 8011 miles from San 
Francisco to Melbourne, Australia, 
site of the 1956 Olympic Games. 

On the afternoon of October 6, 
in front of the Richmond Civic 
Auditorium, two groups of young 
boys—carrying red, white and blue 
batons—ran a relay race. Although 
exciting enough, the outcome of 
that race was not nearly so impor- 
tant to the Richmond club, the 
Olympic team and the nation as 
the outcome of the relay it symbol- 
ized. For immediately following the 
race, one of these same tricolored 
batons was mailed to each of the 
more than 300 Kiwanis clubs in 
the California - Nevada - Hawaii 
District. Accompanying each baton 
was a letter, signed by President 
Archie M. Buys of the Richmond 
club, inviting officers of recipient 
clubs to pass the hollow batons 
among fellow members for contri- 
butions to the 1956 Olympic Fund 
Drive. 

The letter went on to warn that, 
“Unless some drastic action is un- 
dertaken within the next few 


months, our Olympic Games Com- 
mittee will not be financially able 
to enter teams in all the scheduled 
events. It is sincerely hoped that 
your club will accept the ‘Baton’ 
in the spirit in which it is sent and 
forge a nationwide Kiwanis link to 
meet this pressing need.” 

The Richmond club itself made a 
“kick-off” contribution of more 
than $1000. Richmond Kiwanians 
estimate that if donations of at least 
twenty-five cents are received from 
every Kiwanian in the district, col- 
lections should total approximately 
$6000. Clubs from other districts 
may receive batons by writing to 
Olympic Baton, Box 1548, Richmond, 
California. 

The relay idea originated with 
Fred W. Edwards, club sergeant-at- 
arms and member of the 1952 Olym- 
pic Games Committee. It met with 
instant approval of the club’s board 
of directors, and a Baton Commit- 
tee was appointed, with Edwards as 
chairman. 

Members themselves ordered the 
batons and prepared them for mail- 
ing. A luncheon for 700 persons was 
arranged to precede the boys’ relay 
race on October 6, the day the fund- 
raising campaign was launched. Let- 
ters were written to the local and 
national press. Life magazine, spon- 
sor of the Olympic fund drive, cov- 
ered the launching. 

In correspondence with the club, 
a Life official had this to say of the 
Baton Relay: “Frankly, the Kiwanis 
drive ... is one of the most 
significant things [that] has hap- 
pened in this direction in recent 
months. From all indications the 
Richmond event can set in motion 
a nationwide drive of tremendous 
significance to .the US Olympic 
Committee’s coffers and to the un- 
derstanding of the Olympic cause 
by the American people.” qHr END 








the \} $Q —it’s vital in peacetime, too 


By Pvt. First Class EDGAR MAY 


US Army 


Its 80,000 helpers still serve millions of servicemen 


each year, offering a hot meal, someone to talk 


to, or just “high-class leafing™ in a strange town. 


T° WAS A DRAB, drizzly day, the kind 
that takes the right creases out 
of your uniform and puts the wrong 
ones in. I was walking the streets of 
Trenton, New Jersey a few years 
ago, making a poor attempt at sight- 
seeing in a strange city a long way 
from home. And if you want to 
know the real truth, I was lonely 

The cabbie at the curb must have 
noticed this. “Hey, Soldier,” he 
shouted, “you lookin’ for a good 
time?” 

Some of my buddies had told me 
about that approach. “No, thanks,” I 
replied 

The cab driver smiled. “No, not 
what you think I mean. See—over 
there.” He pointed across the street 
to a neon sign that pushed three 
letters through the mist: USO 

A half-hour later, armed with a 
cup of coffee and a piece of home- 
made cake, I was sitting in a soft 
leather chair explaining the high 
spots of my home town to a junior 
hostess. I had forgotten about the 
rain, the rigid training at nearby 
Fort Dix, and the fact that home was 
hundreds of miles away 

Even now, in peacetime, United 
Service Organizations, Incorporated, 
continues a tradition that started less 
than two months after Pearl Harbor, 
one that provides “a home away from 
home.” Only recently, President 
Eisenhower declared: “The USO re- 
mains as vital a force today as it 
was in time of war. . .. By minister- 
ing to the needs of our service people 
you have helped to maintain the 
efficiency and power of your coun- 
try’s defense.” 

The tribute by the President is 
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backed up by the Department of 
Defense, which presented USO with 
a Meritorious Award Certificate for 
its “outstanding contribution for the 
morale and welfare of the Armed 
This was only the fourth 
such award presented by the Depart- 
ment 

But USO does not look to its cita- 
tions for satisfaction. It gets that 
from the laughter, singing and smiles 


F< yrces “ 


of the thousands of servicemen it 
entertains at eighty clubs in the 
United States and thirty near mili- 
tary bases overseas. Most of these 
facilities are in communities with 
fewer than 50,000 residents, and often 
they’re in small towns that are 
dwarfed by the population of nearby 
military posts. 

Waynesville, Missouri, with 1010 
residents, has a USO club that hangs 
the welcome sign out to ten times 
that number of soldiers from ad- 
jacent Fort Leonard Wood. The club 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, one 
of the smallest, receives a twenty- 
four-hour warning from the lake- 
patrolling coast guard before the 
“fleet’s in.” 

To the servicemen, the size of the 
city, or even of the USO club, isn’t 
important because each offers the 
same basic ingredients, a place that’s 
warm and friendly. The formula for 
this atmosphere, the executive-di- 
rector of one of the largest clubs in 
the country told me, stems from 
three major points: 

“First, we want every man to feel 
that he is an individual and not a 
number. We want to call him by his 
first name just like at home. Second, 
we believe that all roads lead to the 


top. No matter what his religious 
beliefs are, he is entitled to them. 
And third, we want to offer some 
high-class loafing. This means he 
can come to USO on a Sunday 
morning, have a cup of coffee, read 
the comics, fall asleep and drop the 
newspaper and not be disturbed. 
That’s high-class loafing. 

Most GI’s agree with these princi- 
ples and add a few of their own. 
To us, the USO is a place where we 
can borrow an iron to press a man- 
gled pair of trousers; sing loud and 
off-key around a crowded piano; 
dance with a pretty junior hostess 
and maybe pretend she’s the girl 
back home; play cards with a fellow 
from Kansas, a gal from the Bronx 
and a boy from Puerto Rico, and eat 
an amazing amount of food that 
will solidly back Napoleon’s obser- 
vation that “an army travels on 
its stomach.” 

Behind this music, dancing and 
food is an army of its own. A volun- 
teer force of 80,000 men and women 
keep USO in step with the military. 
Each is under the supervision of 
one of six agencies that combine as 
United Service Organizations, In- 
corporated. These sponsors are: 
The Salvation Army, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, National 
Catholic Community Service and 
the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tions. While they guide USO, they 
depend on thousands of fraternal, 
service and religious organizations 
for contributions of labor, money 
and time. 

Last year, 3,875,357 servicemen 
were served by 4053 community 
groups all over the world. They 
ranged from service clubs like Ki- 
wanis to a Girl Scout troop in Win- 
netka, Illinois, which sent a box 
of home-baked cookies with this 
note: “Dear members of our Armed 
Services: We have decided to bake 
these cookies for your enjoyment. 
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We hope you like them.” It is these 
groups that keep the USO cup- 
boards filled. They supply the steady 
parade of homemade cakes, the 
mountains of potato salad and cold 
cuts that brighten week end buffet 
suppers, and the’ thousands of gal- 
lons of punch and coffee that are had 
just for the asking 

While all this food and hospitality 
are the foundation of every USO, 
it’s the many extras that give clubs 
high ratings on GI score cards: the 
prize phone calls that allow a sailor 
to call his girl friend halfway across 
the country, and the loan of a few 
dollars that will tide over an airman 
until he gets back to his base. Most 
USO clubs have a quota of free 
phone calls that are distributed as 
door prizes. And many have a re- 
volving fund that works on the 
maxim that a serviceman’s wealth 
is far greater in his imagination than 
in his wallet. Emergency loans of 
less than $10 are made with a mini- 
mum of questions and are paid back 
with a maximum of speed. Ninety 
per cent of the money is returned 
and the margin of error usually re- 
sults when a man is sent overseas. 
Sometimes the loan comes back with 
interest 

Not too long ago, a USO club got 
this letter from a young airman: 
“The $10 which you find enclosed 
got me back to my base in time and 
helped me have a wonderful leave 
that I’ll not soon forget. I’m enclos- 
ing $5 extra to help out another 
fellow in the service when he needs 
it.” 

Occasionally, the USO has to 


pinch-hit as a military animal league 
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After visiting the Eiffel Tower—landmark of 
Paris—a USO hostess and guests (below) 
observe other structural wonders of the French 
Capital. (Left) Domestic chit-chat over the 
ironing board in the USO’s utility room, which 
also provides washing and drying facilities. 
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in ministering to GI mascots. Dogs, 
cats and even birds have taken ad- 
vantage of USO facilities. One morn- 
ing, a club in the Midwest opened 
its doors to a burly Marine sergeant 
who concealed a small object in his 
overseas cap. “I got to have some 
water and a quarter of an aspirin,” 
he said urgently 
“Are you sick?” 
from the USO staffer 
“No, not me,” was the answer, “but 
this kid here is in bad shape.” With 
that he revealed a sparrow that was 
definitely grounded. The Marine di- 
agnosed his friend's illness as acute 
stomach-ache, fed him a small por- 
tion of aspirin and carried him four 
blocks to a nearby park so the bird 
recuperate in healthful sur- 


was the query 


could 


roundings 
It's adventures like this that keep 


late cupid. The hostesses are per- 
mitted to give telephone numbers to 
admirers, and romance can proceed 
from there. 

The USO is a real leader when it 
comes to keeping service marriages 
on an even keel. Many facilities are 
designed for military families. A 
housing placement bureau, for ex- 
ample, does a land office business 
in smaller towns, where complete 
vacancy lists are kept. Occasionally, 
USO programs extend to service- 
men’s wives. The USO in Junction 
City, Kansas, which serves Fort 
Riley soldiers, sponsors a unique 
citizenship course for foreign-born 
service wives. The club, with the 
cooperation of the city manager and 
the University of Kansas, conducts 
classes in citizenship, English and 
history. At the end of every course, 





On a rainy day in Paris, a USO sightseeing tour visits the massive Arc de 
Triomphe and the Eternal Flame at France’s Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


USO workers enthusiastic about 
their volunteer jobs. “USO,” a junior 
told me, “is like giving 
You know you 
are going to get others in exchange.” 


hostess 


Christmas presents 


Most of the junior hostesses agree 
with this philosophy. They say that 
they like to make new friends, meet 
new people and enjoy dancing, sing- 
ing and laughing as much as the 
servicemen. In most clubs, the hos- 
tesses are assigned through one of 
the six Each 
girl’s family background is checked 
before she qualifies. The girls follow 
dictated by a board of 
recommended 


sponsoring agencies 


rules not 
spinsters, but 
by their own committee 

They usually agree on the follow- 
ing don'ts: no gum chewing, no 
tight sweaters, no sheer blouses un- 
less over a full length slip, and no 
plunging neckline. The World War 
II restriction that barred servicemen 
from escorting girls home still exists. 
But the USO doesn’t intend to legis- 


those 
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there is a graduation ceremony with 
all the trimmings of students in caps 
and gowns (borrowed from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas) and diplomas that 
usually are presented by the Com- 
manding General of Fort Riley 

With all these activities, the USO, 
like all public supported organiza- 
tions, has its problems. And most 
of these focus on the purse strings. 
Last year the $15,000,000 goal was not 
met, and it was forced to close forty 
of its Making its appeal 
through Community Chest, this year 
USO has its sights set on a $13,000,- 
000 budget. 

If letters of appreciation from 
servicemen could be substituted for 
money, USO could double its facili- 
Thousands are re- 
ceived each year that spell out 
“thanks” in warm if sometimes un- 
grammatical terms. A Boston airman 
on his way to a West Coast base 
wrote this while on a train: “I 
was a guest at your club today for 


clubs 


ties tomorrow 


only a couple of hours. .. . They were 
very kind in furnishing me a box 
lunch just like Mom makes. It was 
really out of this world. I would 
like to say it really makes me proud 
of my country to go so far away 
from home and find such warmth and 
hospitality. Thank you for being so 
wonderful.” 

An Army sergeant writes from 
Korea: “I hope to tell you that life 
here is not too good. I really miss 
my home city and the USO. I hope to 
extend my very best wishes to you 
all. Our people that are fighting on 
the front lines shall not forget you, 
but think in our heart that some 
day soon come back.” 

For every letter received from a 
serviceman, USO has one to match 
from a parent. A Donaldsville, Lou- 
isiana mother says: “I am the mother 
of a soldier whom you took under 
your wing from Christmas Eve to 
Christmas night and made him as 
happy as he could be away from 
home. Words are inadequate to ex- 
press my appreciation for your kind- 
ness. You shall be remembered with 
a prayer in our hearts.” 

A Canadian mother writes from 
Vancouver, British Columbia: “It’s 
pretty nice to know that your son 
in uniform can go to the States and 
be treated like he would be at home. 
World conditions being what they 
are today, a mother wonders and 
worries about what might happen to 
her boy. I am sure it must afford you 
and your club a happy feeling to 
know you are brightening a few 
hours for the boys in uniform.” 

These tributes, thousands of them, 
describe the behind United 
Service Organizations. The best defi- 
nition of USO, though, comes from 
the “Buttons Lady,” a name one of 
my buddies Miss Gladys 
Goellner, who spends many of her 
week ends with thread and needle, 
fighting the battle of loose shoulder 
patches and missing buttons, at the 
Chicago club. 

“USO,” she says. “It’s youth—gay, 
happy, brash, 
gentle, noisy, 
courageous, willing, wonderful youth. 
And you wonder what your country 
would do if one day its supply of 
young men should run low. It’s a 
bright neon sign of only three letters 
over an ordinary doorway: it’s 
warmth and kindness and a smile; 
it’s ready sympathy and understand- 
ing; it’s fun and friendliness and 
something like home: it’s a welcome 
to a homesick kid.” 

You’re right, “Buttons 
that’s USO. 


ideals 


gave to 


serious, idealistic, 


courteous, careless, 


Lady”— 


THE END 
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“The aim of Kiwanis is service. Every 
Kiwanis club...is actively engaged in making 


the world just a little bit better.” 


From Kiwanis Activities——1922 


Hospitals and Institutions 


FROM CONVENTION TO CLINIC 


Tue Milwaukee, Wisconsin club’s delegates to the 1946 
International convention in Atlantic City returned 
home both impressed and chagrined. Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the nation were realizing and acting upon 
the needs of cerebral palsy victims. Their own club 
was not. At the club’s first post-convention meeting, 
the delegates submitted an urgent recommendation that 
something be done. 

Six years later, as a sequel to those recommendations, 
Milwaukee's $350,000 Cerebral Palsy Clinic was com- 
pleted. 

It started with a survey conducted by the club in 
the fall of 1946. Was there really a need in Milwaukee 
for cerebral palsy help? The answer: an unqualified 
“ves.” 

In 1947, the campaign boomed forward. Donations 
were received, a contract was made with Ford Gum 
and Machine Company, Incorporated, and placement 
of machines was begun. Later, teams were organized 
to get further donations. Soon the twelve other Kiwanis 
clubs in Milwaukee County expressed an interest in 
the project and were invited to join. They were: 
Bay View, Cudahy, North Milwaukee, North Shore, 
Shorewood, Northwest Milwaukee, South Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee Southwest, Wauwatosa, West Allis, Sub- 
urban West Allis, and Suburban Wauwatosa. 

In 1951, a site owned by and located opposite to 
the Deaconess Hospital was offered to the Kiwanians 
with no charge for rent, light or heat. The Kiwanis 
Foundation was given three twenty-five-year leases. 

Collections continued, and by April 1953, $190,000 
had been raised. Meanwhile, the Easter Seal Society 
agreed to provide an operating staff for the clinic. Most 
of the remaining $157,000 had already been collected 


(Below) Milwaukee’s new $350,000 Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic, the result of nine years’ work, 
community-interest, and the imagination and energy of 
1091 Kiwanians in thirteen Milwaukee County clubs. 
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Action 


from further collections, debentures (purchased mostly 
by Kiwanians), horse shows, peanut sales, and a 
telethon. 

The Kiwanis clinic was dedicated on May 8 of this 
year, and at the fortieth anniversary International 
convention in Cleveland, Milwaukee County delegates 
had a cerebral palsy story of their own to tell. 





Tue Newark, New Jersey club distributed 25,000 cans 
of a soft drink to orphanages, institutions, parental 
homes and day nurseries. 


THREE EDIPHONE VOICE WRITERS were presented by the 
South Fort Wayne, Indiana club to the city’s new child 
guidance clinic. 


SEVENTEEN TEEN-AGE BOYS, confined to a mental hospital 
which is otherwise occupied by adults, receive clothing 
and prizes for athletic events from a monthly fund set 
up by the Bond Hill-Roselawn, Cincinnati club. 


Honors and Awards 


TROPHY FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 


LaTE IN 1953, the city of San Jose, California, in co- 
operation with the National Safety Council, issued a 
traffic safety challenge to the forty-nine US cities with 
populations between 100,000 and 200,000. At the same 
time, a trophy was offered to the city that produced 
the greatest reduction in traffic deaths during 1954. 

The San Jose club, which provided the trophy, also 
conducted a thirteen-week series of traffic safety pro- 
grams on the local radio station and contributed to 
efforts of the county’s Safety Council. 

Tabulations, at the end of 1954, showed that among 
the forty reporting cities, twenty-six indicated re- 
ductions in traffic deaths from eleven per cent to ninety- 
three per cent; six cities had no change, and eight 
reported slight increases. Winner of the trophy—with 
a reduction from fourteen deaths in 1953 to one in 
1954—-was Berkeley, California. 


Tue Park Ridge, Illinois club’s first annual award of 
merit was presented to Police Sergeant Herman E. 
Scheunemann for distinguished service in the apprehen- 
sion of two burglars. The police officer also received 
a $100 savings bond. 


A VOLUNTEER FIREMAN, Joseph Guld, received a citation 


from the Pleasantville, New Jersey club for his rescue 
of a year-old baby from a burning home. 
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Ernie McCue, left, hears 
the request for a loan from 
a West Virginia University 
student. Because of the 
Kiwanis Loan Fund, if 

the fellow is a junior or 
senior and shows a bonafide 
need, he'll get it. 





Student Aid 
HARLEY’S FUND 


THE YOUNG STUDENT glanced across the desk, his expres- 
sion a mixture of hope and hesitation. “Mr. McCue,” 
he said, addressing West Virginia University’s Assistant 
Director of Student Affairs, “Mr. McCue, my name is 
Harley Brown. I’ve come to ask for a loan.” 

Ernie McCue motioned the boy to a chair, then 
listened while Harley told about his father’s accident, 
which had cost Mr. Brown an arm. Harley explained 
that, as the oldest son, he would soon have the entire 
responsibility for supporting a family of five. “Now, 
more than ever,” he said, “it’s important that I complete 
my education. But with no money coming in, I'll need 
a loan to do it.” 

Later, Ernie McCue checked the boy’s records. They 
were good, but all available loan funds were privately 
endowed and restricted. Ernie, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West Virginia, was 
forced to tell Harley that there were no loans available 
for him. The boy took the news gracefully and departed 
from the university—only one year away from his 
graduation. 

Shortly afterward, Ernie related the incident to his 
fellow Kiwanians of the Morgantown club, and sug- 
gested something be done about a student loan fund 
at West Virginia University. 

The idea developed into a state charter, granted to 
the West Virginia District of Kiwanis in 1951. By that 
time, eighteen clubs had enrolled in the project. They 
were: Anawalt, Beckley, Charleston, Clarksburg, Elkins, 
Fairmont, Huntington, Keyser, Matoaka, Morgantown, 
Northfork, Parkersburg, Parsons, St. Albans, War, 
Welch, Wheeling, and Williamson. Five individual 
Kiwanians also made contributions, and the West 
Virginia District started the Kiwanis Loan Fund with 
a charter donation of $460. 

The fund, which now consists of $3701, is growing 
steadily, although it has been limited temporarily 
to upperclassmen—juniors and seniors. Its only other 
requirements are that a student be in good standing 
at the University, and have proved a need of assistance. 
No interest is charged for a loan, and the repayment 
schedule has been made flexible; for example, a gradu- 
ating senior who enters the Armed Forces may delay 
repayment until he returns to civilian life, or his 
income increases. To date, twenty students have com- 
pleted their educations through the Kiwanis Loan Fund. 


Tue Oxford, Nova Scotia club held its second annual 
career conference for fifty high school juniors and 
seniors. In Texas, members of the Fort Worth club 
were holding individual job interviews for students at 
the rate of three to four a month. 
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One $300 scholarship was given to a student nurse by 
the Janesville, Wisconsin club, and a $250 scholarship 
was granted a high school graduate by the Lead, South 
Dakota club. A Negro high school graduate received 
$125 from the Sanford, North Carolina club to help 
pay her tuition for nurse’s training. 





DEAR SIR: 

Please . . . express my sincere thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Gary Kiwanis club and Scholarship 
Committee members for the very special gift and 
honor they have given me. 

This scholarship will make it possible for me 
to attend college classes this fall. Without it, the 
situation would have been doubtful... . 

The work that Kiwanis has been doing for ... 
teen-agers and the people of Gary is really com- 
mendable. By such activities you have established 
a wonderful reputation... . 


Gratefully yours, 
(This letter was sent to the Gary, Indiana club 
by one of the recipients of four $400 scholarships 
awarded by the club.) 











Civic Works 
BATTLING THE BUGS 


THE ELM BARK BEETLE is just an eighth of an inch long, 
but its ability to destroy towering elm trees is legendary. 
Last year in Michigan, after a steady rise from an 
insignificant beginning ($900) in 1950, the hungry bug 
chomped merrily through Dutch elm trees worth $579,- 
000. This year, if unchecked, the beetle is expected to 
cost Michigan citizens $2,897,000. 

In the wake of the increasing damage, the Michigan 
state government has made yearly appropriations; 
nevertheless, Dutch elm disease continues to spread 
So the Oak Park, Michigan club, in the heart of the 
disease-stricken area, is taking steps on its own. 

Pamphlets describing the disease and its dangers 
have been sent to each neighboring Kiwanis club. 
Included with the pamphlet, which was prepared with 
the help of the local forestry service, is an unsigned 
resolution calling for increased anti-elm disease action 
by the state. Oak Park Kiwanians ask that the resolu- 
tion be mailed to a state representative and that a 
community program be initiated to curtail the spread 
of the disease. 


As A resutt of persistent encouragement by the Water- 
loo, Iowa club, and following a special club luncheon, 
Waterloo is on its way toward founding a chapter of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Attending the brotherhood luncheon were Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen. 


MOVIES PAY OFF 


Tue Borrego Springs, California club borrowed an idea, 
and then, adding effort, turned it into a worthwhile 
community project. 

When Ed Jackson, president of the club in 1951, 
learned that a local rancher was showing Spanish 
movies on Saturday nights for his Mexican workers, 
he suggested that the films be moved into the center 
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of town where they could be seen by all ranch hands 
in the area. Not long after, the Spanish movies on 
Saturday nights plus American movies on Sundays 
were being shown in town 

Admission charge to the movies was nominal, but 
even so, considerable profit was realized, because the 
Kiwanians contributed both labor and equipment. 

Finally, in 1953, funds raised through the movies were 
used to build a 100-by-25-foot youth center. Again, 
club members worked after business hours, and soon 
the center, which is also used for adult group meetings, 
was completed. 

Profits from the movie project are still coming in 
and are still being converted by the Borrego Springs 
club into community improvements. 


Fund-Raising 


THE BRADFORD TREE FARM 


UNTIL RECENTLY, the Bradford, Pennsylvania club’s 
memorial fund had been supported entirely by contri- 
butions from people who would otherwise have spent 
the money to buy flowers for deceased friends or 
relatives. The fund, in turn, provided equipment for 
the pediatric and maternity wards of Bradford Hospital. 

Now, however, the club has acquired an additional 
source of revenue for the fund—part control of a 
170-acre tree farm, which is leased in cooperation 
with a local refining company. To the refinery, which 
pays all taxes, goes forty per cent of the farm’s profits, 
plus oil and gas rights. The memorial fund gathers in 
the remaining sixty per cent. Of a projected annual 
income of $825, the fund will receive $495 


HOUSE BUILDERS 


WHEN Bos Martin, first president of the Ewing Town- 
ship, New Jersey club, decided that an ambitious club 
project was needed, and proposed that the construction 
and sale of a house would be just the thing, some 
members were dubious. 

“After all,” they hazarded, “we’re a new club. The 
risk involved will be substantial.” 

But construction company owner Car] Jacobelli eased 
the doubts of his fellow members by offering to finance 
the project, whereupon a six-room ranch type house 
was built and offered for sale to the community. When 

buyer was found the club collected $1500 over and 
above construction costs, which was placed in the 


club’s Underprivileged Child Fund. 
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Under construction: The Borrego Springs Youth Center 
to be used for pot-luck suppers and dancing. 


Two FORMER state governors of Montana led the 
Helena, Montana club in its collection of $550 in the 
annual peanut sale for the benefit of underprivileged 
children. The club also accumulated more than $1000 
by sponsoring the Clyde Beatty Circus and Don Cossack 
Chorus and won a trophy for collecting the most money 
during a Salvation Army drive. 


AT A PANCAKE BREAKFAST, attended by 300 people, the 
Redding, California club raised $175 for underprivileged 
kids. 

Conservation 


NEW TREES FOR THE PLAYGROUND 





Durinc National Conservation Week last spring, mem- 
bers of the Lemon Grove, California club plunged into 
their basements and garages and brought forth tried and 
proved tools of conservation—the utilitarian shovel and 
rake. Afterwards, they purchased ten young trees and 
planted them in the local junior high school playground. 
The Kiwanians shown are Sam K. Solleder, left, club 
vice-president, with Fred Wright and Charles Adams, 
members of the Agriculture and Conservation Com- 
mittee. The planting will become an annual project. 


(Left) A new house built by the Ewing Township, 
New Jersey club in Trenton, (See story above photo.) 
One unique feature of the structure is a speaker 
system giving radio reception in each bedroom. 
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Child and Youth Work 
FLORIDA FLEDGLINGS 


Amonc THe 436 children who were cared for by the 
Daytona Beach, Florida club, some received operations 
and dental care, others food, clothing and schooling. 
A train ride to his home in Alabama was provided for 
one boy—a homesick run away. 


Tue Dobbs Ferry, New York club provided the hall 
and decorations, and members of the Federation of 
Musicians Union contributed the music for a dance 
attended by 150 youngsters. 


IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS, nearly 1000 children have 
participated in the Red Cross program of swimming 
instruction sponsored by the Olmstead Falls, Ohio club. 
The kids pay three dollars apiece, about half the cost 
of the program and transportation. 


To pivert youncsters from less innocent methods of 
celebrating Halloween, the North Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts club sponsors a Halloween parade each year. Last 
year, 1500 kids took part and twenty-five floats coasted 
down the parade street The high school band and 
drill team and the Girl Scout drum and bugle corps 
Afterward, the 
club served refreshments and gave prizes for original 


also contributed to the celebration 


costume 


Churches 
COMMUNITY LEG WORK 


Tue Kiwanis Club of Oak Ridge, Tennessee prepared 
and circulated a leaflet titled “Welcome, Neighbor” 
to each new family in the community. The leaflet con- 
tained a few paragraphs concerning community partici- 
pation as well as a directory to local churches. It 
received so favorable a response that Kiwanians and 
Boy Scouts delivered leaflets to every home in town. 


Visitors to Oconomowoc, Wisconsin are likely to be 
greeted by signs affixed to stone markers reading 
“The Churches of Oconomowoc Welcome You” at any 
of three highway entrances to the city. The markers 
were supplied by the Oconomowoc club at a cost of 
$1200—profits of a minstrel show. 


THE LATEST CAMPAIGN of the Banff, Alberta club features 
a search for elderly people who are unable to get 
to church by themselves. Members of the club provide 
transportation for the oldsters. 


AMONG all the establishments for the aid to derelicts 
whatever their troubles—The Salvation Army’s 
Harbour Light” in Vancouver is perhaps Canada’s 

most renowned. In appreciation for this organization's 

work, the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver holds a service 
in the Salvation Army Temple each year. THE END 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1954 \nmber? 


yo SATISFIED with piling up a record of 100 per cent 

attendance over eighty-four consecutive months, the 
Davis, Oklahoma club also made that attendance pro- 
duce results—namely, 104 separate activities during the 
year of 1954. Sample activities were: Agriculture and 
Conservation—Bought 500 baby chicks for FFA boys, 
secured $1200 for fair improvements; Boys and Girls— 
Sent twelve boys and girls to camp, provided a building 
for Scouting activities; Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims—Taught Sunday school classes; Under- 
privileged Children—Bou~ht hot lunches for needy chil- 
dren; Vocational Guidance—Counseled high school 
students, helped ten boys to get jobs and thus continue 
their educations. 





Throughout the year, Davis Kiwanians 
counseled 4-H members on _ livestock 
feeding. The favorable results (above) 
were three hefty, prize-winning calves 
in a Murray County livestock show. 
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(Right) A banner to be proud of. (Be- 
low) The entire Davis club, with their 
wives, attended a district meeting in 
Chickasha, honoring  then-Interna- 
tional President Donald T. Forsythe. 


of a series 


BLUE SECTION 
DAVIS, OKLAHOMA 


KIWANIS CLUB 
DAVIS 
OKLAHOMA 
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MINISTER’S WIFE 
(From page 19) 


juite shabby.” The ladies thought it 
vas a bright idea and we shook 
vands all around. 

By 10:30, I had pushed the over- 
worked car to the butcher’s and 
home. This took me no more than 
t says simply because merchants 
make way for me. Precedence such 
1s this makes up for a great deal. I 
won't deny that I love it. 

By eleven, the house was shining 

on top. I rode that vacuum cleaner 
and broom like a cowboy. I made the 
beds, put two loads into the wash- 
ing machine, and slapped sandwiches 
together for our three children, a 
girl of ten, a boy of eight, and a baby 
The latter 
nursery school, and would be cared 
xr by my oldest when she got home 


boy of four was at 


from her school. 
I left several notes for Penny, our 
One was about the roast 


a second was 


first-born. 
for the evening meal: 


about hanging the clothes on the 
line; a third was about a nap for the 
baby: a fourth was about homework 


that the eight-year-old must do; a 
fifth was about her own homework; 
a sixth was about the shower that 
she had not taken in the morning; a 
was about taking phone 
carefully; and an eighth 
told her that I love her for being so 
helpful. These notes I left atop the 
piano that Penny was to practice on 
woke from his 
shower and de- 


seventh 


messages 


when the youngest 
nap. Then I took 
cided on the blue dress. 

At noon I was at a book-review 
fresh-faced and, I hope, 
It was at the home of 
one of our most important members 


luncheon, 
looking alive 


She is gracious but inclined to make 
“T always have loved that 
blue dress on you,” she said, imply- 
ing that she had seen it a hundred 
times. She had, but there was little 
need for her to say it for the hun- 
dredth time. 

The living room was crowded, and 
I went about shaking hands as 
though I were running for office. To 
anyone was to hurt someone. 
The minister’s wife must be as 
cordial to one as to another. A lady 
gave a review and there was 
general applause. I was starved for 
a good lunch, but there was the usual 


comments. 


neglect 


rose, 


crisp salad, tiny rolls and tea. The 
ladies all had time for breakfast. 
Not I. I glanced hungrily at the 


neglected roll but it wouldn’t look 
good to snatch it. I used Christian 
will and felt proud of myself. 
At 2 p.m., I stopped before a dingy 
house, entered and had a short and 
(see MINISTER'S WIFE pagé 42) 
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‘A WONDERFUL WAY TO SAY 
“THANK YOU” 





Fast becoming a Kiwanis tradition, 
this beautiful Past President’s* plaque 
has been presented to honor retiring 
Presidents in 46 states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Standing a full fifteen inches high, 
the plaque consists of a solid cherry 
shield, upon which is mounted a cast- 
bronze reproduction of the Past Pres- 
ident’s lapel pin. Below are three 
individually cast-bronze strips which 
bear the name of the President, his 
Club and the year in which he served. 
Each plaque receives individual atten- 
tion and is hand-finished to a silken 
luster. 





plus postage 





*Also available for 
the following officers: 

Secretaries 
Treasurers 
Honorary Members 
Charter Members 
Past Governors 
Past Lt. Governors 
Charter Presidents 
20-Year Members 


City Pattern Shop, Inc., 
makes Past President's plaques 
for Rotary International, Exalted 
Ruler plaques for B.P.O.E., Fire 


and Past Presi- 


now 


Chief's plaques, 
dent’s plaques for any Chamber 
Also, special 
plaques for many other organi- 
Write for further infor- 


of Commerce. 


zations. 
mation. 











CITY PATTERN SHOP, INC. 
oe | ren g! | pos Box 6—Eastwood Station 
Every past Kiwanis Club officer 7 + giana an adidas hei 
will be proud to have this visual | cLee Na 
display of his service to Kiwanis. . cana 
If your club does not now pre- ee ae 
sent plaques to its out-going ofh- | 
cers, why not purchase one per- | ~_ gaa 
sonally as a remembrance of l — 
your term of office? rat! 
| SIGNATURE 











| HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation by 

renting a smart new car from us at low cost by 
day, week or month. Hawaii's largest U-Drive sys- 
tem serving each major island. Maps furnished. 






LARGE AND REL. SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - PRICE *\2.80 
detnila 


Dy, JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 





For information please write 


KALIHI RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P.O. Box 3175 Honolulu, 
Kiwanian T. OTAKE, PRESIDENT 





Hawaii 








SANTA MONICA,-CAL 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. BOX 813 
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MINISTER’S WIFE 
(From page 41) 


somewhat ill-tempered chat with an 
angry father. Finally, I convinced 
him that it was his duty to visit his 
daughter, aged. seventeen, who was 
in the hospital after giving birth to 
a beautiful ‘It’s your fault as 
much as hers,” I 
drove off. “You didn’t keep an eye 
on her and you taught her very little 
about herself.” I've often found that 
an offensive very well. The 
father cracked under the assault, and 
very kind and gentle when 
we saw the girl. Nor did he speak 
anymore about “killing the boy.” 
Then I went to see the boy. John 
had already spoken to him, and he 
thought that a woman’s softening in- 
fluence would complete the pattern 
It did. My John is a wonderful psy- 


chologist. I told the boy, who was 


son 


repeated as we 


does 


he was 


shame-faced and pink about the ears 
that the baby looked just like him 
“She's a girl and 
“You must have some- 
thing in you that attracted her,” I 
said. This brought up his pride, and 
he agreed to marry But I would 
not accompany him to the hospital 


good beautiful,” 


I said sternly 


he 


“For one thing,” I said, “I’m too 
busy. For another, you’re a real man 
now You have a son Behav like a 


man.” I’m sorry I’m not in a position 
to tell the bedside proposal 
acceptance. It must have been 
quite a But a week later, I 
was in the cl apel, and I even kissed 
to show that 
How often I wish that 


tragedies can 


about 
and 
scene 
there were no 


the boy 


} ] 


ard feelings 


similat have as happy 
an ending. That one worked out with 
little hardship fo: 


ruffled feelings, which were later for- 


anyone except 


gotten 

It was now 4 p.m., and I phoned 
home. My Penny was in tears. The 
baby was acting up; John, Jr., re- 


fused to do his homework; a bottle 
of milk had been broken; there had 
fifteen phone calls, 
only twelve of which Penny had 
managed to take down lucidly; and, 
moreover, she had a test tomorrow. 


been, by count, 


I sped home, gave the baby nose- 
drops, played with him; spanked 
John, Jr.; popped in the roast; kissed 
Penny and told her she was wonder- 
ful; and sped off. I was due at the 
Blood Bank and toy-repairing serv- 
ice for poor children. 

That day, I gave no blood simply 
because my card showed that I had 
given a share not too many days ago. 
But I did paint two fire engines and 
set the wheel straight on an old doll 
baby carriage. The ladies forgave 
me when I sped home again. Four 
ushers were due at dinner. My hus- 
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| 
| 
| 


band had an idea for a new routine 
of seating at Sunday services, and 
he wanted to discuss it with them. 
It was his idea that the younger set 
should sit up front during the ser- 
mons and services. This departure 
from usual custom was bound to 
make trouble, for the biggest finan- 
cial contributors to the church were, 
of course, the older But John 
didn’t “The folks don’t 
need my sermons as much,” he said 
“Anyhow, they come to church regu- 
larly. We don’t need to woo them.” 
Thus, the for the ushers. 


set 


care older 


dinnet 


It was now almost six. A kind 
woman had left some money for an 
elderly spinster. She was too em- 





barrassed to give it to the old woman 
herself. Off I sped in the car and 
spent some minutes with the lonely 
woman. She, too, cried at the gift, 
and I wept as well. These emotional 
brushes with people, I must say 
again, take a deal of energy from 
one. But I felt good after the cry, 
and rushed home again. There, 
darling Penny had done a yeoman 
job of setting the table, peeling the 
potatoes, and even baking a cake. 
Sometimes I feel very guilty about 
Penny and take a whole day off just 
being good to her. But is wise 
beyond her years, for she has heard 
talk trouble and 
have 


she 


people in 
her 


about 
parents 


understands that 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


a husky new recruit to its lineup. 


proudly announces the addition of 


The “island double”, 


as the space occupied by this ad is called, can be a 


consistent ground-gainer for a select group of adver- 


tisers. 


the 


Surrounded on three sides by editorial matter 


“island double” assures the advertiser a dominant 


and compelling position in which to reach the 


Kiwanis audience of nearly a quarter of a million leaders 


men who are not only high income consumers but who also 


influence buying in their businesses and communities 


The cost? 


Less than you might think. 


Mechanical 


limitations will not permit more than two “island 


doubles” per forty-eight page issue. 


Write today fo 


further information and the new rate card. 


*Net paid (ABC) circulation 


expected ¢ 


reach 250,000 during 


> THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIlinois 


Member ABC 
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jobs unlike those of other parents. 

I took the baby into bed with me 
just a few minutes and tickled him. 
[t was good to be a mother again and 
,10t a messenger of mercy. 

Then I showered, fixed my hair 
und put on my skirt and blouse, the 
good ones. The dining room looked 
excellent, the house was full of 
aromas, I was starved, the children 
were behaving and I felt at peace 
with the world. Rarely had a day 
gone so well; rarely had appoint- 
ments meshed so beautifully and 
rarely had human, everyday trage- 
dies come to such wondrous con- 
clusions. Would that every day was 
so simple and charitable, I prayed. 


But of course it is almost never so. 

At seven, in came the four ushers, 
and we sat about talking, waiting for 
John. Then the phone rang. It was 
John. A youngster had been involved 
in a drunken-driving, hit-and-run 
tragedy. Luckily, the victim was 
suffering only from two cracked 
ribs and a broken nose. But John had 
to see the parents and then talk to 
the police who had a penchant for 
throwing kids into a bull pen along 
with the daily round-up of human 
residue. He wanted the boy released 
and sent home. 

“IT think I'll have to talk to the 
judge and see if I can spring him 
under my personal bond,” he said. 
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“John,” I said, “you're talking like 
a mobster.” He laughed and I 
laughed. 

“Please give my apologies,” he 
said. “I'll be home in time for des- 
sert.” I asked him whether he had 
eaten during the day, but he coun- 
tered by asking whether I had eaten. 
Then he hung up and I was faced 
with confronting the four dragons 
in the living room. I faced them. 
Then we sat down to dinner and 
made desultory talk. I ate like a 
famished beast, and I didn’t care. 
Once, I suspected, a guest was tak- 
ing covert looks at me. “Good,” I 
said to myself, “let him think we’re 
starved. Perhaps John will get a 
raise at the next meeting of the 
church board.” 

John never made it in time for 
the dessert. I excused myself after 
dinner, put the children to bed and 
left the men to their own talk. Then 
I washed my face and sat down and 
waited. Soon John came in and put 
away his bedraggled briefcase. He 
looked very, very pale. “How did 
your day go?” he asked. “Wonder- 
ful,” I said. “I'll tell you later. Simply 
wonderful.” 

He smiled: “You always say that.” 
This was my daily reward. 

Then he entered the living room 


and there soon grew a hot and 
feverish argument. I retired to the 
kitchen and sipped hot tea, and 


thought of my day and its blessed 
moments. 

At eleven the men left and I 
rushed to speed them on their way. 
Then John came into the kitchen 
with me. We sat down and smiled. 
“You first.” he said. “All right. Ill 
go first.” It was a ritual between us. 
I told him what I could. He prodded, 
made several notes while I served 
more tea. Then he told me of his day 
and I tried to encourage him. His 
day had been especially hard. Two 
funerals, one wife-beating, one fore- 
closure on a home, three births and 
news that one important parishioner 
(important because he shouted at 
board meetings) was going to resign 
because he thought John spent too 
much time at social welfare activi- 
ties and not enough, as he put it, “on 
Christianity.” 

“T differ with him as to my func- 
tions,” John said. 

“You differ all you please,” I said. 
“Now let’s call it a day.” It was now 
1 am., and on the morrow the 
routine would begin all over again. 
It would be somewhat different; 
there might be repercussions of the 
activities of the day before; but it 
would be, I knew, full and lovely and 
full of humanity and its endless 
problems. 


THE END 
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People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life policy to 
help take care of final expenses 


insurance 


without burdening your family. 
You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 


AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation. No one will call 
on you! 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and age. 
Mail to Old American Ins. Co., 
3 West 9th, Dept. L1024M, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Build Profit Value— 
in Your Sales Dollars 


Thies new book by JOHN D. COR- 
RIGAN, nationally consulted sales 
analyst, shows you how to boost 
sales, improve profits, cut costs. Tells 


you how to apply profit-power formula 
to test your pricing poiicy; how to use 


“break-even point” technique to an- 


alyze effectiveness of your sales 
methods, Covers supervising salesmen, 
sales terri 


budgeting, setting quotas, 


tories, devising incentive plans that 
work. “. . . for businessmen who want 


Robert A. Whitney, 
$3.95 


4t your bookstore or write Dept. K.l 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY @ 16 E. 26th St, N.Y. 10 


to go places!” 
Natl. Sales Executive, Inc. 











LADIES 





NIGHT PROGRAMS 


Pajoved by Kiwanis Clube from Coast to Coast. You 
reeelve directions, loan of handsome costumes, equip- 
ment. No outside director needed. Moderate cost. Guar- 
anted. Write for free literature 


CH. SMITH & ASSOCIATES, 31! Maple Avenue, Kewanee, Iii. 
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THE LAWYER 

(From page 23) 
like Sullivan, whereve © such towns 
exist over the country.’ 

After the publication of Dragon 
Watch and the burial of his father, 
Bill left the teaching job at Wabash 
and took his family back to Cali- 
fornia to rest for awhile before get- 
ting on with another novel. Early 
this year, however, the whole family 
decided that they missed the friends 
and atmosphere of Indiana, and they 
returned to Crawfordsville. Bill 
again took up his Kiwanis 
membership, rented a suite of office 
rooms in a downtown building and 
laid plans for a large new home. 

The home, which will face the 
Wabash College campus center, is 
expected to be completed by Christ- 
At the same time, Bill expects 
to have his business affairs in order, 
leaving him free to begin writing on 
his second novel right after the first 
of the year. The new work is com- 
pletely outlined and plotted out. 
To keep his writing pencil from 
gathering rust, he does an occasional 
such as a sketch he 
cartoonist Dave 


once 


mas 


magazine article, 


wrote recently on 


Gerard—another Crawfordsville Ki- 
wanian—for The Scroll, official pub- 
lication of Phi Delta Theta. 

At this point in his life, it seems 
safe to say that Will H. Hays, Jr., 
son of a nationally famous figure 
who dreamed ‘of a law career for his 
only child, has found a happy con- 
clusion to his split interests, has 
succeeded in making the life he 
chose for himself a successful one. 
His fellow townsmen, who admire 
him deeply and are proud that he 
has chosen Crawfordsville as his 
home, can look for more successful 
books from Bill’s pen. Once, when 
he needed money to sustain himself 
during the writing of Dragon Watch, 
he asked his father for advice about 
whether he should use some bonds 
that had been held in trust for him. 
Bill explained that the venture was 
a dubious one and might even be a 
failure. Said Will, Sr.: “Never 
stop between third and home to see 
whether the game might be rained 
out!” Bill managed to finish his 
first novel through such encourage- 
ment. Now, the game is still on, 
and indications are that a 
many literary innings are yet to be 
played. THE END 


good 





WHAT MY KID DID 
(From page 29) 


Miguel Island, thirty miles off the 
The “founding fathers” of the 
proposed new nation had a complete 
plans, including a_ penciled 
constitution and set of bylaws, a 
table of executive organization and 
multiple lists of supplies. The con- 
stitution (with original spelling) in- 
cluded such provisions as: 

“There shell be no excess killing 
of animals on this island. 

“All parties including women shell 
carry a gun. 

“All equipment shell be used care- 


coast. 


set of 


fully and not to excess. 
“No person shell go more than 
twenty yards from house at night 


unless accompanied by another per- 
son. 

“All crimes shell be punished. The 
defence shell have a judge and jury. 

“There shell be no argueing on 
this island at any time. 

“There shell be no harse treatment 
and punishments on this island. 

“Every person on.this island shell 
do his or hers share of the work.” 

Fortunately, authorities thwarted 
the effort before the conspirators 
could embark for the tiny island, 
which, incidentally, the Navy has 
been using as a practice target for 
bombing planes. The supreme self- 


confidence of the young colonists 
came to light when asked what they 
would do if the Navy started using 
the island for shooting practice. A 
twelve-year-old member of the band 
replied: “We’d shoot back.” 

Doubtless, though, the activities of 
smaller kids pack more humor and 
pose less of a threat to life and limb 
There’s no telling what innocent 
ideas the preschool age scamps will 
spring next. When asked how he 
happened to fall off a porch and in- 
jure himself, a tyke explained: “A 
bird pushed me.” 

Another toddler with intellectual 
curiosity attended a Sunday school 
Christmas pageant depicting the 
birth of Jesus. The youngster spent 
the ride home in silent contempla- 
tion. Finally, he sprang the question 
that had been bothering him. 
“Mommy,” he asked, “who were 
those Three Wise Guys?” 

While there’s no keeping up with 
Junior, parents might avoid a barrel 
of headaches by informing strangers 
of his idiosyncracies. A San Fran- 
cisco couple neglected to tell a 
nursemaid of their four-year-old’s 
penchant for attacking strangers. In 
their absence, the muscle-bound 
moppet hurled her to the floor, frac- 
turing both her arms. Now the baby- 
sitter is seeking redress in court for 
the kid’s actions. THE END 
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FIRST AID 
(From page 25) 


ity with a letter explaining that the 
glasses enclosed had been picked up 
on the George Washington Bridge. 
A woman sent in a gold wedding ring 
purchased by her son before he went 
overseas in World War II: He was 
killed in action and the girl who 
waited for him gave the ring to char- 
ity in the name of both of them. 
New Eyes for the Needy is rich in 
drama. There was a little orphan 
named Mary. Several couples con- 
sidered her, but all rejected the girl 
because she was cross-eyed. By na- 
turé a sweet, sensitive child, she 
finally rebelled against her handicap 


Motorists who refuse to use their 
dimmers aren’t nearly as bright as 
their headlights. —Mary Alkus 


* * * 7 . * * 


and developed an aggressive, defiant 
behavior, which only worsened her 
chances for a home. 

Through one of its clinics, New 
Eyes for the Needy stepped into the 
picture. Surgery corrected the child’s 
defect, and the New Eyes worker 
provided her with glasses during the 
postoperative period. Soon she be- 
came amiable again and a couple 
who proved to be wonderful foster 
parents adopted her. 

In Boston, a supposedly retarded 
child has become normal and happy 
through New Eyes’ help. Three years 
old, the youngster did not seem to 
recognize her family, was a sloppy 
eater, continually knocked things 
over and was afraid to walk unless 
her mother held her hand. A doctor 
found that markedly defective vision 
was her trouble. The family was 
poor so couldn’t pay for glasses. New 
Eyes supplied a prescription, and 
within a month the child had over- 
come her strange habits. She is pro- 
gressing rapidly toward normality. 

A saintly appearing colored wom- 
an, an ex-slave nearly 100 years old 
who had had poor eyesight from 
early childhood, found herself able to 
see clearly. She had been afflicted 
all her life with lens opacities, but 
poverty and ignorance of what medi- 
cal science might do kept her from 
consulting an eye doctor. Finally her 
vision became so poor that her 
daughter sought charity help, and a 
social worker brought her to a hos- 
pital clinic. She was fitted with New 
Eyes for the Needy prescription 
glasses, which enabled her to see 

(see FIRST AID page 46) 
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Use THIS USEFUL smart appearing kit during your 
year of leadership. 

A quality accessory handsomely stitched and 
embossed in gold with the official Kiwanis em- 
blem. Each kit contains a three-ring binder for 
84” x 11” paper complete with extra pockets that 
are sewn onto the inside covers and each divider, 
for those extra important documents. 

Each Club President, Governor, and Lieutenant- 
| Governor will find this as useful as his gong and 
gavel during and after his term of office. 


Make your 
term of office a 
businesslike 





administration 






Priced af 


+] hls tox included 


Name and office lettered in gold—$1.00 


Order from: 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
§20 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 

















For a pick-me-up pause in his heavy schedule of travels throughout the West Coast 
and Hawaii, Sidewalk Stan the Signboard Man drops in at the “Top of the Mark,” 
world renowned peak of San Francisco’s Mark Hopkins Hotel. There he relaxes by a 
window and studies an “aerial view” of the city, where 14,000 Kiwanians and their 
wives are -expected to meet next June 17-21 for the International convention. 
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FIRST AID 
(From page 45) 


with much clarity. She was happy as 
a child with a wonderful new toy. 

New Eyes volunteers sent money 
for glasses when they heard of Lulu 
May, a South Carolina sharecrop- 
per’s daughter who couldn't see the 
school blackboard or the mountain 
beauty through her cabin window. 
She was given contact lenses and a 
new world of loveliness and oppor- 
tunity opened up to her. 

One of the finest gifts from the 
charity was hundreds of 
frames, artificial 
lenses to the 


unique 
glasses, eyeglass 
eyes, sunglasses and 
famous missionary eye surgeon, Dr. 
Victor C. Rambo, in Southern India. 
He works among the millions of poor 
through the Eye Department of the 
Hospital and Christian 
He wrote to Short 
over 3000 
alone. We use 


Christian 
Medical College 
Hills: “We do 


operations a year 


cataract 


everything you send.” 

In a large city, a middle-aged man, 
proud but with bad eyesight, was un- 
employed for months but staunchly 


refused to go on relief. Finally an 
elevator job was offered him, but 
he couldn’t see well enough to read 
the floor numbers. New prescription 
glasses donated to him by New Eyes 
enabled him to hold the job and sup- 
port his family. 

New glasses brought happiness to 
many boys and girls of St. Vincent's 
School for Handicapped Children in 
Port-au-Prince, on the island of 
Haiti. And funds for new prescrip- 
tion glasses have aided many impov- 
erished people with defective sight 
in lonely hill towns of the deep 
South, on the ranges of the West, 
and in tiny fishing hamlets far up 
on the Maine coast. 

To finance the purchase of artificial 
eyes or new prescription glasses for 
destitute individuals, NEN operating 
funds have been set up in twenty- 
three hospitals in eleven states. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
sixty-one other hospitals and welfare 
agencies in eight states to pay for 
eye care upon requests. 
Needy individuals can apply directly 
to New Eyes for the Needy, Incor- 
porated, Short Hills, New Jersey. 


specific 


Many clubs, women’s societies 
churches and youth groups make it a 
part of their good will service to col- 
lect potentially valuable but dis- 
carded items and send them to Short 
Hills. Contributions include dis- 
carded spectacles, broken trinkets 
rings and watches, denture gold and 
silver and old spoons. 

The Girl Scouts of America have 
adopted New Eyes for the Needy as 
an international project, and the Boy 
Scouts make many collections. But 
in most cases, it is a matter of one- 
man or one-woman campaigns. In- 
dividuals in cities, towns and country 
collect the various bits in their com- 
munities and mail them to Short 
Hills. Receipts average fifteen mail- 
bags a week, which keep the sorting 
committees on their toes and a con- 
stant flow of eyeglasses going out to 
all parts of the world. 

This writer has 
charities in the past forty years, but 
few have had quite the poignant, 
heart-stirring appeal as New Eyes 
for the Needy. The work is done 
entirely by volunteers, and the serv- 
ice is vitally important. THE END 


covered many 





THE OLYMPICS 
(From page 33) 


Czechoslovakia out of second place. 
And so on 

Nevertheless, prior to the Com- 
munists’ entry the Olympic 
stage, there were diplomatic dog- 
fights; one country wouldn’t come if 
rival political 


onto 


another was invited; 
parties in a country would send rival 
The Irish, for 
instance, always object loudly to 
having their points credited to Eng- 
land. In 1932, two rival Argentine 
teams started a fist fight in Olympic 
Village at Angeles over the 
question of which team was ac- 
credited to compete. The US hosts 
solved the issue by allowing both 
teams to compete 

Yet, the bickering that has marked 
many of the fifteen Olympiads has 
seldom been reflected by the partic- 
ipants—regardless of their national- 
ity—on the field of competition. 
Brutus Hamilton, coach of the 1952 
US track and field team, puts it this 
“In all the six games I have 
coach, I 


teams, et cetera 


Los 


way: 
attended as competitor or 
have never seen any really bad feel- 
ings between the athletes them- 
selves. Such unpleasant incidents 
as have occurred have arisen largely 
from the older people who are fol- 
lowers of the teams.” 

The most dramatic performance in 
Olympic history bears out this point. 
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It happened at Berlin in 1936 with 
Adolph Hitler watching. The chief 
“actor” was Jesse Cleveland Owens, 
an Ohio State Negro who proceeded 
to explode the Nazi super-race myth 
by romping off with three titles—the 
100-meter dash, the broad jump, 
and the 200-meter dash. He set 
Olympic and world records in the 
first two events. 

When Owens entered the winner’s 
circle to receive his gold medals, 
Hitler, who had been awarding the 
medals himself to other winners, 
purposely turned his back. Yet 
Lutz Long, the German whom Jesse 
defeated in the dash events, ran up 
to Owens, embraced him, and 
walked to the winner’s circle arm in 
arm with him. And one German 
newspaper, defying Hitler’s snub, 
“Jesse Owens is the great- 


and the 


wrote: 
est athlete in the world... 
finest of gentlemen.” 

Dick Hamilton, a University of 


HIRSUTE HORROR 
Bald heads are victims of too many 


jokes, 

But now they can have their last 
laugh; 

The curly-topped boys are suffering 
strokes— 


Haircuts are a buck and a half! 
—Phil Keltner 


* * * 7. 7 * * 


California student who was wounded 
in Korea, went to the 1952 Olympics 
with a bitter feeling towards any- 
thing Russian. He tells it this way: 

“In April of 1951 I was wounded 
while serving with the US Marine 
Corps in Korea. So naturally, when 
the Russians marched on the field 
at Helsinki, I saw an arrogant, hard- 
ened group of athletes. At least, 
that’s what I thought I saw. 

“But I was sadly mistaken. On 
the following day, the first day of 
actual competition, I saw a Russian 
turn and shake the hand of the 
American who had just beaten him. 
As the games progressed, this hap- 
pened not once, not twice, but every 
time a similar situation arose. There 
never was any dislike shown by any 
of the athletes on the field, and I 
never saw a display of poor sports- 
manship by anyone.” 

After the 1952 Olympics, Braven 
Dyer, who reported the games for 
the Los Angeles Times, expressed 
this thought: “After the fine spirit 
of sportsmanship that all competi- 
tors displayed at Helsinki, I am 
firmly convinced that the main hope 
for peace in the world is through 
athletic competition and not through 
political channels. “ 

One of the most heartening aspects 
of the modern Olympics’ sixty-year- 
old history* has been the fact that 
individual performances’ always 
have counted more than team scores. 
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Over 200 entertaining, informo- 
tive free-loon motion pictures — 
sperts, trevel, recreation, do-it- 
yourself—maeny in full color! 


FREE Catalog! Write: 


Dept.K: ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENIENTLY-LOCATED LIBRARIES! 
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oOFFICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens. wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 














At 

° aft , 
becker W | (7 VALET RACKS 
Commercia! industria! } Stationary and por 
ond iastitucona! wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 


equipment end complete chechrooms — Rach. for the office and the home. 


Write for 
Corclog WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Oov.7 1121 West 37th Street + Chicago 9, U.S.A, 








FIGHT 
COMMUNISM! 


A Shrine of Freedom in every Post 
Office will quicken the pride of every 
American in our great national heri- 
A hard-hitting counterpunch 
propaganda. For 


tage. 

against insidious 
free details about this newest Amer- 
icanism project, reserved exclusively 


for Kiwanis clubs, write: 


Box 6195 APEX Washington 4, D.C. 











"KIWANIS RINGS’’ 


by 
Leavens Mfg. Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


A lasting tribute to honor 
Past Officers, and a smart 
ring for personal wear. 
, Made in 10-K solid gold, 
with Kiwanis emblem mounted on beautiful gen- 
uine onyx stone. ($16.00 plus 10% tax.) Spe- 
cify whether insigne for Member, President, Past 
Lieutenant Governor, ete. When ordering, send 
ring size or write for handy ring sizer. 


Order trom 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 WORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


DECEMBER 

>» World-Wide Bible Reading Month 
The period from November 25 to 
Christmas Day has been set aside by 
the American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, for 
special emphasis on Bible reading. This 
presents an opportunity for your Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims Committee to devise and present 
a biblical program before or during this 
period. A list of suggested daily 
Scripture reading is available from the 
American Bible Society upon request. 


> Bill of Rights Day 
The document that 
of America’s basic 
consideration on 
15—Bill of Rights 
program suggestion is a round-table 
discussion of the rights as they are 
interpreted by the courts and practiced 
in American society today. 


protects so many 
freedoms deserves 
or near De- 
Day. One 


special 
cember 


> Christmas Tradition 

It is fitting to devote the meeting be- 
fore Christmas to a selected religious 
film or an inspirational talk given by a 
church leader or prominent layman. 
Some clubs also have a surprise party 
for orphans and underprivileged chil- 
dren. These parties include games, 
refreshments, a large Christmas tree, 
and—to top everything—an appearance 
by Santa Claus. 


> Review of 1955 

As the year draws to an end, a review 
of your club’s activities for the year is 
in order. Committee chairmen and 
other officers can build an excellent 
meeting by dramatizing their activity 
reports. Such meetings demonstrate 
the basic purposes of Kiwanis and help 
create an enthusiastic and determined 
outlook toward the coming year. Fol- 
lowing the club organization confer- 
ence, the new club officers should out- 
line the objectives and theme for 1956 
and offer specific plans for next year’s 
program. 


>» Air Force Open House 

Military bases throughout the US have 
been making special efforts to better 
community relations. An open house 
at Hansom Field, Massachusetts was 
held for just that purpose, and mem- 
bers of seven local Kiwanis clubs— 
Belmont, Arlington, Lowell, Woburn, 
Weilesley, Newton and Waterton—ai- 
tended. .If a military base is located 
near your town, arrangements may be 
made for a tour by your club or a visit 
to your meeting by officers from the 
base. 


> Honors to Athletes 

Now that the football season is here and 
the basketball season is approaching, 
many clubs will plan banquets for local 
teams. The North Town, Chicago club 


held such a banquet for members of 
winning teams in the Kiwanis YMCA 
basketball league. Dads were invited, 
too, and trophies were awarded to 
thirty-two boys. 


> Films 

The following sources may be helpful 
in selecting an appropriate religious 
film for your Christmas program: 
Moody Bible Institute, Room 303, 
Schaff Building, 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania; 820 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois; 
11428 Santa Monica Boulevard, West 
Los Angeles, California. Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Association 
Films, Incorporated, Broad at Elm, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey; 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 351 Turk 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1108 
Jackson Street, Dallas, Texas. Bro- 
chures on available films can be had 
from these offices on request. 


> Dramatize It! 

On the assumption that pride of past 
achievements is an important stimulant 
to future work, the Janesville, Ohio 
club prepared a chart embodying the 
slogan, “We Build,” the various club 
committees and activities representing 
bricks in the foundation of Kiwanis. 
The chart was formally presented as 
part of the “achievement report” at a 
club meeting. 


> “Kiwanis Kollege of Knowledge” 
The Hamilton, Ohio club has found the 
answer to an uninformed membership. 
Each week a series of questions about 
Kiwanis are printed in the club bul- 
letin. At the next meeting four mem- 
bers are selected arbitrarily, paired off 
against each other, and quizzed on the 
printed questions. Losing contestants 
must buy a dinner for the victors. Re- 
sults: (1) Kiwanians in knowledge as 
well as in spirit; (2) high bulletin 
readership. 


> Private “Eye” in Public 

The Portsmouth, Ohio club sends word 
of an “exciting and interesting pro- 
gram” on the subject of sleuthing. The 
speakers were the president of a large 
detective bureau and his assistants, who 
were less inclined to “want just the 
facts, Ma’am” than they were to give 
them. 


COMING EVENTS 

> January 

Installation of Club Officers 

Open Forum on the 1956 Objectives of 
Kiwanis 

Forty-first Anniversary of 
International—January 15-21 

Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday—Jan- 
uary 17 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday—January 19 

Bobby Burns Day—January 25 
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“Hold it= 
here’s the information we wired for!’’ 


\ be get the facts you need—fast and on record— save time for themselves. And... they always make it 


when you ask for them by telegram. a habit to ask for a reply by wire. 
That’s because telegrams always get action from the Good habit to get into, 
man you want to reach. Going or coming, a telegram’s 
speed is always combined with an air of authority— 
a built-in urgency that says “Other things can wait, 
but this is important.” 4 mea , ama ~ 
WESTERN UNION 
Men who get things done use telegrams by habit... drt sinc, 


to get priority attention from other busy men... to 
GET THE ANSWER... 
GET IT FASTER! 


Always ask for o reply by 


WESTERN UNION "50" 








HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 
Government figures prove you need much less 
money if you retire to the country, and now a new 
book shows over and over again how to make the 
money you do need, whether you retire with or 
without a lot of money in the bank. 

Fred Tyler's HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for the 
retired man or woman wanting to make their own 
way,” says the Chicago Daily News. 

With this book, you learn: 
cabins 
for 


from tourist 
where to locate 
rentals); 


most income 
(including 
highest 


to make the 
trailer camp 
business at 


how 
and a 
the most 
what 
roadstand 


year from a week end 
raise a green thing); 


to do to earn $3000 a 
(even if 
how 500 chickers 
your own bit of land; 

the best way known to learn which business to start; 
the only way a good buy in a business 


put up for aie; 


you neve! 


will bring you a fine living on 


sure to get 


tment in a part-time business will 
retired family may need 


how a $2500 inve 
bring you all the 


in the country; 
the 

tart 
country 
farming to dozens 


income a 


other dignified, easy to 
part-time enter that pay well in the 
(from renting out equipment for week end 
of other profitable ideas). 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check off the 
ways you'd like to earn a small income in the 
country. See how easily they make retirement 
possible for you—now. Despite its big size, HOW 
TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY costs 
only $1. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. 
For your copy, use coupon below. 


of 


prises 


dozens and dozens 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


the 
U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and colon 


Do you know where to find an island right near 
even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And 
that here are so low you can not only reach it but 
also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a 
resort in the U.S.) 

Do you know where to find 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as Guatemala, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
low wonderlands ? 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two 
can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for 
only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4. maps, proves that if you can afford 
a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is closer than 
you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, 
honorary vice presidents of the Globe Trotters Club, show 
that the American dollar is respected all over the world 
and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonderlands 
for hardly more than you'd spend for a few months at 
home. Or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do on 
the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of 


the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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Where Will You Go In Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And 
if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by miley everything 
you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retire- 
ment prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best accommoda- 
tions and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that_longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide 
you, you'll find a real “paradise’—just the spot 
which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 
Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pin- 
point the towns you want to know about if you’re 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a 
business of your own. If you've ever wanted to run 
a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire On a Small Income 
Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to 
help out your income, he tells you where to pick up 
extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, 
or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives 
you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. 
Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of 
the money you’d spend needlessy if you went to 
Florida blind. 

For your copy use coupon below, 


: FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to 
?HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 112 First Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


(cash, check, or money order) 
You will refund 


I have enclosed $ 
Please send me the books checked below. 
my money if I am not satisfied. 
BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 
WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME—in 
New England, the South, Florida, California, etc. $1. 
Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY. $1. 

NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA- 
tion, get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 
$5 


SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for SO, 


where to retire, vaca- 
Name 
Address 


City & State 
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